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THE SELF-REPORTING SYSTEM. 


The writer of this article may have been unfortunate, but his expe- 
rience in the use of the self-reporting system among the pupils of his 
school, was not encouraging. He will admit that the trial occurred 
some years since, when, as it is generally supposed, mankind were 
weaker and less wise than they are at present. Yet since that time, 
the leopard has not changed all his spots; and the writer has not found 
that state of perfection, when he could persuade himself to introduce 
again the system. Still, some excellent teachers practice it, and hold 
that they obtain good results from it; and so he must not be dogmatic, 
nor unduly skeptical. 

But his convictions are that the tendency of the system is usually per- 
nicious. In his own case, and his experience was with boys and girls 
in the country districts, the attempt was demoralizing in the schools. 
The temptation to cover up and conceal defects in the recitations, and 
violations of the rules, was too strong for the consciences of many pu- 
pils. Most of them had too immature minds to form correct judg- 
ments of their deportment and scholarship. It was very evident, also, 
that they did not clearly understand the nature of their moral delin- 
quencies. The teachers in those schools lost confidence in the abilities 
and integrity of some of their scholars; and coldness grew up between 
both parties, which injured greatly the whole school work. III feeling 
was created by charges of falsehood among the pupils. The effort had 
to be abandoned as an ignominious failure. 

But it is said, “ You did not raise your schools to the right moral 
standard, so as to make the system successful; and you were not skill- 
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ful in introducing the measure, so as to secure the codperation of the 
pupils.” No one likes to admit that he is awkward in handling a 
system, when he can honestly find fault with the system itself; and 
as for the moral culture of the schools, it was above the average in 
that section. 

It is easy to obtain the testimony of competent teachers who have 
tried the self-reporting practice in our colleges and academies, and in 
our graded and mixed schools. Very many of them condemn it, and 
for nearly the same reasons. 

An intelligent lady writes: “‘ The self-reporting system would never 
have originated with mothers.” This fact is against it that it is not 
practiced scarcely ever in our homes. The instincts of the parents 
will not sanction its use. A husband says of his wife, and both of 
them are teachers, ‘I never could get her to approve of the system.” 
Her womanly heart was truer than his judgment. The heads of the 
family must feel that in summoning their children each day to give an 
account of their conduct in their presence or in their absence, starts 
at once the suspicion that they are looked upon as bad children, that 
they cannot be trusted, and that they are not really loved. Have you 
ever seen the trial made in a family? Did you not find, under the 
false relations which came to exist between the parents and the chil- 
dren, that the latter grew restive, morose, and disobedient; and that 
the former grew exacting, magisterial, and severe? 

The system has often been called the school confessional. It is not 
right to meet its advocates with a taunt or sneer. The practice of 
“confessing your sins one to another,” as performed by some christian 
people, is an argument in favor of the system, rather than against it. 
But in this practice, adult persons are most usually called to give an 
account of their errors and transgressions, and they are shielded by 
the pledges of the utmost secrecy, and are urged by the purest motives 
which their religion can supply. In our public schools, small chil- 
dren and youths with immature consciences are required to note, 
before their associates and the teacher, their failures in the recitatiors, 
and their misconduct in the school; and a public record is made of 
these to be examined by visitors or school officers, or paraded on small 
tinted papers before their parents. The ery of the boy, 

“Don’t view me with a critic’s eye, 
But pass my imperfections by,” 


is unheeded under this cruel practice. Some one has said, “‘ A teacher 
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should have one blind eye;” many faults committed by scholars, 
though observed, are not noticed and punished. But this system 
shows no such mercy; it asks for an exact and full confession from 
every delinquent or culprit, or it charges him with concealing and 
deception. 

It is the tendency of the self-reporting practice to direct the mind 
chiefly to one’s mistakes and short comings. Every teacher must 
know that this habit is extremely hurtful. It creates a sour temper, 
makes one over-critical and censorious, and forms a hesitating, servile, 
and cowardly spirit. It is not best to argue that due attention should 
not be given by pupils to their imperfections; we all know that it is 
the very nature of school-life to do this. What is condemned is the 
improper emphasis placed upon this self-notice and se] f-condemnation. 
Page says, with rare instinct, of school registers, “If they are to be 
kept at all, they should record the successes and virtues of the child, 
rather than his failures and faults. The teacher should not show a 
willingness to record and publish the faults of a pupil. He should, on 
the contraxy, show a tender regard for his reputation. Besides, the 
child is less likely to be mindful of duty, when his reputation is al- 
ready blackened by his teacher.” What would he have said of this 
system, sought to be introduced into so many public schools,—a sys- 
tem which violates all the principles enunciated by him in this para- 
graph. 

A writer in the American Journal of Education, while favoring self- 
reporting, admits that under it “habits of concealment, evasion, du- 
plicity, falsehood, and the invention of plausible pretexts, are estab- 
lished; and the conscience becomes insensible to the enormity of what 
is hourly perpetrated.” “This testimony is given,” he says, “after 
long years of intimate acquaintance with the workings of the system, 
where all the working hours of the twenty-four were subject to review 
at the confessional.” What he could see good in it, after such an ex- 
perience, is beyond our comprehension. In a public school of inter- 
mediate pupils, the writer lately saw a young girl, when the school 
was called upon to report their misdemeanors, deliberately lie by hold- 
ing up her hand to show that she had not communicated during that 
afternoon. A woman says, “The delicate task of dealing with the 
forming conscience generally falls to mothers. They know what a 
difference there is in children, and how the conscience has to grow by 
small degrees, trammeled by a weak reason on the one hand, and by a 
strong will on the other. They have too often taken their children 
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alone and labored long to make them see even one fault, explaining, 
remonstrating, weeping perhaps, and praying, to be willing ever to 
trust their children to such a hasty, hap-hazzard system.” 

This is the account given by one who has intently watched what is 
called “the working of the system.” ‘ Go with me to one of our pub- 
lic schools. It is late in the afternoon; the teacher is finishing her 
reports for the day. In the matter of recitations, she herself is the 
sole arbiter of the records; but in the matter of deportment, each child 
is put on honor and required to answer for itself. She calls upon each 
little one by name to rise and give an estimate of its own behavior, 
Ten is the highest record; each instance of misbehavior takes off one 
from the number. Now observe. There rises a gay, lively, little fel- 
low, and with a saucy toss of the head, gives his record as nine. He 
has played whenever his teacher looked another way, and has whis- 
pered at every opportunity; in fact, he is one of those children — and 
there are such — who cannot keep still. ‘Think again, Eddie,’ says 
the teacher, who has a general sense of the torment which the little 
is to her, without any remembrance of specifications. ‘ Eight,’ he at 
once responds, dropping his bid one lower, by way of experiment. Had 
his ‘eight’ been challenged, he would have lowered it to seven; but 
the teacher has no means of detecting the fraud, and eight it is re- 
corded. He knows, and so do all his school fellows, who are keenly 
watching, that he ought to be marked at zero. 

‘“* Next rises a little girl who has written several notes, and slyly put 
them into circulation. She is confident that they have escaped the 
observation of her teacher, however; and so she boldly gives her record 
as ten. 

“Next comes a conscientious child. You can know it by the hesi- 
tation, the changing color, the troubied air. The teacher knows her 
to be one of the best of the scholars, but she gives in her record as 
five. How singular! She has seemed so good ail day! What could 
she have been doing? But five it is, and the child with a sigh of re- 
gret, and yet of relief; sits down, the prey of conflicting feelings. 
She has counted her violations of rules so far, and given in her rec- 
ord honestly; but oh! the others do not do so, and how can she go 
on much longer in this way? She has been a great deal better than 
the girl who was just marked ten; and how could she help it, if her 
seat-mate did take her geography without leave, and oblige her to 
make signals in order to obtain it again, and if the girl behind her 
did whisper to her for her lead-pencil, and they did not give in their 
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record any lower for those violations, and was it fair that she should 
have to? Thus the struggle goes on in the little breast, each time 
growing fainter, but you do not perceive it. In truth, is not this sys- 
tem a snare for the little ones? Is it not undermining their truth- 
fulness ?” 

Self-reporting violates the rule respected in our courts of law, that 
no one shall be required to testify against himself. It is founded on 
the principle which recognizes the weakness of human nature, even in 
grown-up people, of shaping their evidence so as to favor their own 
cases. Why ask of children to stand in the witness box, and tell the 
whole truth in regard to themselves, when their moral sense is im- 
perfectly developed, and when they are so sensitive to the opinions of 
their associates in respect to themselves? 

The impression prevails among some who practice the system that 
it should not be used with children. They speak of its straining effect 
upon the consciences of the little ones. On this subject, Herbert 
Spencer speaks very firmly: ‘Do not expect from a child any great 
amount of moral goodness. During his early years every civilized 
man passes through that phase of character exhibited by the barbar- 
ous race from which he is descended.” He continues: “As the 
child’s features — flat nose, forehead, opening nostrils, large lips, wide 
apart eyes, absent frontal sinus, resemble, for a time, those of the sav- 
age; so, too, do his instincts. Hence, the tendencies to cruelty, to 
thieving, to lying, so general among children — tendencies which, 
even without the aid of discipline, will become more or less modified 
just as the features do. The popular idea that children are innocent, 
while it may be true in so far as it refers to evil knowledge, is totally 
false in so far as it refers to evil ‘impulses, as half an hour’s observation 
in the nursery will prove to any one. Boys when left to themselves, 
as at a public school, treat each other far more brutally than men do; 
and were they left to themselves at an earlier age, their brutality would 
be still more conspicuous.” 

“ Not only is it unwise,” he says, also, ‘to set up a high standard for 
juvenile good conduct, but it is even unwise to use very urgent in- 
citements to such good conduct. Already most people recognize the 
detrimental results of intellectual precocity; but there remains to be 
recognized the truth that there is a moral precocity, which is also det- 
rimental. Our higher moral faculties, like our higher intellectual 
ones, are comparatively complex. By consequence, they are both 
comparatively late in their evolution. And with the one as with the 
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other, a very early activity produced by stimulation will be at the ex- 
pense of the future character. Hence, the not uncommon fact that 
those who during childhood are instanced as models of juvenile good- 
ness, by and by undergo some disastrous and seemingly inexplicable 
chagne; and end by being not above, but below par; while relatively 
exemplary men are often the issue of a childhood by no means prom- 
ising.” 

‘Be content, therefore,” Spencer concludes, “ with moderate meas- 
ures and moderate results. Constantly bear in mind the fact that a 
higher morality, like a higher intelligence, must be reached by a slow 
growth: and you will, then, have more patience with those imperfec- 
tions of nature which the child hourly displays.” 

There daily arise in the school-life those complicated questions in 
regard to moral conduct, upon which the children and even the young 
people are required to make decisions, when they cannot have an in- 
telligent view of them, nor any conscientious convictions in respect 
to them. 

The system of self-reporting is, also, injurious to the teachers who 
use it. They are generally led to practice it, because it lessens their 
labors and cares. Admit, if you please, that, as a rule, they have 
enough to do in the school room; but by relying upon this system 
they come to exercise too little direct supervision over the conduct of 
their pupils, and leave them quite often to follow their own ill con- 
ceived notions of what is proper deportment, and what constitutes a 
correct recitation. Under this habit of throwing off responsibility, 
the temptation is very strong to continue the use of the practice, 
when the teachers know that it cultivates deceit, evasion, and false- 
hood. To these faults they are apt to become blind. It is almost 
unavoidable that they will be led to reward the vicious, but artful 
scholar; and act with injustice and cruelty towards the sometimes dis- 
obedient one, but too conscientious to tell a lie. W. 
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ART EDUCATION. 


[Read before the Whitewater Normal School,February 22, 1878.] 





In this discussion I shall endeavor to clearly note the difference be- 
tween art learning and art education. Whatever may have been the 
thought uppermost in the minds of those who were so kind to me 
and so regardless of the feelings of my hearers as to give me this 
subject, I shall treat of art education as being distinct from art learn- 
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ing, a8 I would always be careful to discriminate between education 
and learning as general terms. 

The words education and learniny are often confounded by good 
thinkers, and it is by such synonymic use that much harm has been 
done to the true educational work; for many have put on the garment 
of learning who are as undeveloped in true manhood as the unlettered 
plowboy. 

Education and learning are so widely different that between them 
there is no comparison. Learning can be measured and exactly de- 
termined in hundredths of a whole. Education can be estimated, but 
not accurately measured. The quantitative comparatives, much, more, 
most, can be used in reference to learning, but the qualitative com- 
paratives, good, better, best, to education. Learning consists of an 
accumulation of facts and the understanding of their relations. Edu- 
cation is the state of mind resulting from. the influence of all surround- 
ing objectivity. It is the qualitative change in the ego produced by 
the non-ego; in fact it is what mind is save the essential germ and 
the organism through which it is manifested. 

The act of learning is a gathering ia, the process of education is an 
assimilation. The act of learning can be compared to the action of 
the mouth that simply accumulates food, and often that which is 
harmful as well as nutritious, while the process of education is like 
the action of the absorbents, and education itself like the organized 
body, that bears no resemblance to the crude materials of which it 
is the outgrowth. 

From this standpoint I discuss art education. But first let me de- 
fine art in a way that may differ from the notions of many. Art is 
thought expressed in form; not in arbitrary symbols like ordinary 
writing, but in natural language. The delicacy of workmanship of 
any product has little to do with its true art value. All this depends 
on the success of the artist in expressing the thought intended. 

The savage who tattoos his body with representations of his deeds 
of bravery in war and chase, shows more true art than his brother of 
the pencil who spends many days over a landscape that does not con- 
vey the thought that is awakened by the air, the sunlight and the 
verdure of nature itself. The Flindoo who rudely carves from a block 
of wood a colossal image with closed eyes and features full of pas- 
sionless restfulness, and uses it to typify Brahma who rests forever 
in sweet oblivion, touches the chord more nearly than the sculptor 
who rounds and polishes the marble, but breathes into it no thought. 
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We must dispel the thought that art is the embodiment of something 
intrinsically beautiful. It is often the embodiment of simply the 
tre and derives its beauty from its truthfulness. The figures of Buo- 
narroti are not fine because they are beautiful, but because they seem 
to live in action and in passion. The caricatures of Nast have noth- 
ing of conventional beauty or of exquisiteness of finish, but are truly 
artistic in that they convey to the mind thoughts that could be made 
SO impressive in no other way. 

Art deals with emotion and has ever been dear to the human heart, 
It deals with the essential part of all that is human, for pure reason 
is not a part of humanity as made up of feeling, responsible beings, 
but might belong to any other class of beings. Art is the power of 
man to picture himself. It is the power to catch the fleeting emo- 
tions and fix them forever. It has ever been the delight of man to 
embody the emotions in architecture, sculpture, and painting. 

In the early dawn of the historic period the Egyptian expressed 
majesty and sublimity in his colossal temples, his love of fame and 
his faith in the succession of the ages, in the enduring pyramids, and 
his belief in the final resurrection by the decorations on the rock-hewn 
sepulchres, that when their inmatesshould awake to immortality they 
might read the pictures of their former lives. 

The Greek loved to commemorate his deeds of bravery on his im- 
plements of war; and how beautiful were the speaking figures on 
Achilles’ shield wrought by the immortal artist. The Greek depicted 
the extremity of agony in the group of Laocoon. The height of 
majestic mein in his Zeus. The perfection of the beautiful in his Ve- 
nus, and the personification of sensuality in his Baechus. His tem- 
ples in their position, surroundings and structure were the outward 
signs of his inward thoughts. 

The Italian of the renaissance working for the church, embodied its 
conceptions of its Gods, its angels and its saints in the fresco pictures 
of its chapels; depicted the gentle and loving Savior and the deceitful 
and sordid Judas in the “ Last Supper;” the joys of the saints and the 
grief of the lost in “ The Last Judgment;” and the holy faces in the 
Sistine, that only the other day looked down on the last great head of 
that church which was the foster mother of art when it was born 
anew, having been crushed to earth when the Byzantine school was 
shattered by the Iconoclasts of Constantinople. 

Since art deals with all that is distinctively human nature in all 
its phases, and is the closest expression of humanity itself, it lies near- 
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est the human heart of all man’s works. Man cannot exist in civil- 
ized states without some form of art. There is a burning desire 
in man to give expression to his inmost thoughts; and all his inmost, 
all pervading thoughts are in the sphere of the emotional; and, in- 
deed, subtract from the sum of human capacities the power to feel, and 
and what is left worthy of humanity? Man no longer loves his 
friend, nor has he a friend to love; he no longer hates his enemy, nor 
has he an enemy to hate. All joy, alt’ sorrow, all ecstacy, all agony, 
all that makes life sweet and all that makes it bitter would be gone. 
All happiness lies in the power to feel, and art is the natural expres- 
sion or language of feeling, and is a never ending source of pleasure 
to the human race. It is one of the chief weights that throw the bal- 
ances of emotion in favor of the good; for art is ennobling to all who 
enter its charmed realm. It rules over their hearts with a sway that 
irresistibly compels an upward lifting of the thoughts and of the de- 
sires. 

It has been said that it was not alwaysthus; that many artists of the 
past have been men of low desires. This is not so. The great ma- 
jority have lead secluded, contemplative lives, and their names stand 
next to the great philosophers as men who have lived above their fel- 
lows, and perhaps have even become ascetic from lack of a complete 
companionship in a field of thought above the plane of ordinary 
minds. Let none who cavil forget that Socrates himself was a sculptor, 
that M. Thiers was a painter. With these few words on art itself, I 
must pass on to the special discussion and applications. 

As I have carefully distinguished between learning and education 
in general, so must I not confound them in special use. Indeed not 
only does art learning differ from art education, but is itself divided 
into technical knowledge and art criticism. A person may possess 
either of these without much of the other. 

Art Education is the result of art learning on the mind. Art learn- 
ing has the power to awaken a new faculty that is equivalent to the 
addition of a new sense which changes the effect of outward impres- 
sions and tints with a new glory ourinward thoughts. It will be vain 
for him who has not felt to testify that we are not capable of an ec- 
static feeling far more ennobling than the common joys of life; as 
irrational as for him who can hear but few octaves of sound to assert 
that the air does vot vibrate with pulsations that lack only a more 
sensitive ear to translate them into celestial harmony. 

But a full art education does not always follow art learning. Some 
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other influence may counteract the inductive effects of art learning, 
One may be acquainted with all schools and all men. May be con- 
versant with the history of Phidias, Praxitiles and Appelles; may 
glibly relate of Leonardo, Angelo and Raphael; may be acquainted 
with the Dutch, the French, and the English schools, and yet not be 
art educated. His knowledge is historical and critical, and may not 
act upon his mind with the subtle influence. It is the same in art as 
in some other departments of knowledge. One may be versed in the 
theories of right, may understand all the technicalities of ethics, may 
draw proper inferences and give sound judgments in moral questions, 
for this is a matter of reason; and yet not be so influenced by his 
learning as to be highly sensitive in regard to right or wrong action, 
that is, may not have a tender conscience, for conscience is a matter 
of emotion. 

Art learning, like learning in general, is of less importance in all 
its technicalities than the consequent education; for learning is a 
means unto an end, and education the end itself. To make the aim 
the improvement in the quality of the mind, is the right action of the 
student of art; for he seeks a level as much above the technicalities 
of art as the philosophy of history is above the millions of facts that 
make up the sum of the lives of nations, as philology is above the ac- 
quisition of a dozen languages. 

But it may be asked is it worth while, with all the crowd of branches 
of learning, with all the other appliances to improve the mind, to at- 
tempt an art education? I reply, if anything else can do more for 
the mind, can yield more happiness, can yield the kind of happiness 
and do these things in less time, that it isnot worth while. But where 
is the substitute? 

For him who would be widely learned, who would be grandly edu- 
cated, it is indispensable. It is asmall matter to those only who, from 
the remoteness at which they view the subject, see it at a small angle. 
To some people the ball of learning is an opaque ball and they see 
only one side of it, and being a very large ball and they very close toa 
small portion of it, they see but a limited part of this one side. For 
such, we can return but pity for scorn. He who would see clearly the 
panorama of human progress must needs take into account this factor 
of art. There is a grand aggregation of the principles and important 
facts of all branches of learning which contribute to the welfare of 
man; this constitutes the swmum bonum of learning. There is a state 
of mind the resultant of the combined influences of all legitimate 
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learning, and this state of mind is the true the full education. I only 
ask for art education that it be allowed to perform its proper part 
which, if left void, will leave an unsymmetrical and unbalanced struc- 
ture, the work of a feeble hand and not of a master builder. 

W. 5S. JoHNsoNn. 





ON TEACHING ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 


Our poorest schools do something in the way of teaching reading. 
If they fail to fit their scholars to pursue appreciatingly the higher 
grades of literature, they enable them at least to read an auction no- 
tice, and to find delectation in the story of “ The Indian Scout, or The 
Robbers’ Cave.” And in penmanship, if they fail to give them enough 
to write out a common promissory note, they do fit them to sign it 
so as to hold them firmly either as principal or security. 

But in the matter of English grammar, even in schools of some 
pretensions, the benefits, either as a matter of intellectual discipline 
or of practical utility, may be very fitly symbolized by a zero. Yet 
the thoughtful man — ignorant of grammatical science — who, having 
to express his thoughts in writing, feels all the time like a mariner in 
a dangerous and but partially known sea, without a chart, as well as 
those who know from experience the culture and practical advantage 
arising from the study and mastery of the art and science of fitly ex- 
pressing, in their mother tongue, in a terse, clear, unambiguous and 
forcible style, the most comprehensive thoughts, as well as the nicest 
shades of both thought and feeling, will hesitate before consenting to 
withdraw this study from the common school curriculum — the only 
one available to nine-tenths of the people— but will rather seek to 
find out the causes of this failure, and point out a remedy. 

The English language, unlike the earlier languages, has not the 
complexity and material synthesis, the elaborate system of grammat- 
ical prefices and suffixes, which characterizes the immaturity of the 
adolescent intellect and the dawn of rationality. In its structure, 
therefore, it has none of those properties which adapt it to the rote 
system of teaching, and hence its grammar cannot properly be taught 
by a certain class of teachers. Here “ their occupation’s gone.” 

The English speaking race, having been longer in the process of 
formation, having a history more diversified, and having had a wider 
and more extensive intercourse with other nations than the earlier 
races, has thus had its intellect more developed, and its intuitions of 
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the relations of things more sharpened. It, therefore, needs less of 
the external machinery in its Janguage, and has thus kept it more 
radical while making it more rational. This is doubtless one reason 
why the duller sort of spirits confess their proved inability to master 
its grammar until they have gone through the preliminary discipline 
of a classi¢al language, and used the stepping-stones of a cumbersome 
system of terminations to indicate the word relations which brighter 
minds grasp intuitively and without such aids. 

Before a childis fitted to enter a third reader class, he has _practi- 
cally, though unconsciously, mastered the leading prirciples of the 
grammar of his mother tongue. He seldom makes mistakes in the 
formation of the plurals of nouns or pronouns, or in the comparison 
of adjectives, and when he does it is by applying the general law to 
the exceptional cases. He occasionally errs in the case of pronouns, 
uses the adjective instead of the adverb, and fails to locate the adverb 
properly. Except with a few of the irregular verbs, his use of that 
part of speech is satisfactory. He substitutes phrases and clauses for 
adjectives and adverbs readily and correctly, and recognizes in general 
the proper prepositions and conjunctions, and his limited vocabulary 
includes a due proportion of interjections. 

Now this matter of change of form to indicate the condition of 
words or their relation to other words in the sentence, combined with 
their proper position relatively to other words or phrases, is the bur- 
den of grammar. Yet when this child enters upon the study of gram- 
mar, the teacher ignores all this knowledge and chooses to consider 
the mind of the pupil on this subject to be a veritable tabula rasa. 
He brings the subject before him as something new, strange, and diffi- 
cult, if not mysterious, plies him with rules which reveal to him no 
law, and with definitions which make nothing plain to him, and fills 
his mind with words, words, words, nothing but words. Is it strange 
that scholars get wearied out with grammar, and feel that it is like 
beating the air? It is as if the professors of our university who have 
charge of that solitary agricultural student, who it is presumed has 
been brought up on a farm, should ignore all that “ he knows about 
farming,” and with drawings of plows and harrows, pictures of maize 
and wheat, learned terms for the various kinds of soil and manures, 
occupy six months in teaching him what he well knew before he was 
twelve years of age. 

But there is no excnse for this way of dealing with the subject of 
English grammar. For a preliminary course, a text book in the hands 
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of the scholars is an impertinency, aud the memorizing of rules a 
nonsequitur. A teacher of ordinary skill, who prepares himself for 
his work, can readily have his pupils, not learn, but make rules for 
the formation of the plural of nouns and the comparison of adjectives; 
formulate the declension of personal pronouns, and the tenses, person 
and number of the verb in the indicative mood; discover and name the 
elements of a sentence, and formulate the most important rules of 
syntax — and this simply by leading them to observe their own use of 
the language. Indeed no other subject presents so fine a field for ac- 
tual scientific induction and classification as this study of grammar. 
In most of the physical sciences the data are difficult of attainment, 
or beyond the pupil’s reach. In astronomy, the pupil may say, “ who 
shall ascend up into the heavens to bring the facts down?” In geolo- 
gy, “ who will descend into the depths to bring them up?” But of 
grammar it may be truly said, these are nigh unto you, even in your 
mouth; the words that you daily use form the material with which you 
are required to operate. 

Of course this method of teaching assumes that the teacher compre- 
hends the subject, and can form and carry out a plan uf procedure. 
In the absence of this the result will be similar to some of the so- 
called object lessons, “where the teacher gives a very superficial ex- 
position of matters which he himself understands very imperfectly, to 
the intent that the pupils may be able to talk about them without 
understanding them at all.” 

This practice of having the pupils frame sentences, note their ele- 
ments, observe the different functions of the different words, and the 
changes of their form in different conditions, and the laws according 
to which this is done, ete., and requiring them, as they proceed, to 
record these observations and formularies in a book — having first 
done it on a black-board — will not only engender the best habits of 
thought and practice, but will furnish each of them with a valuable 
little grammar of their own composition, and provide the best basis 
for a subsequent text book study of the subject. 

Pewaukee. A. F.N. 

iajarteotenadedimaia tated 

Speak properly, and in as few words as you can, but always plainly; 
for the end of speech is not ostentation, but to be understood.—Penn. 


—_— 





Two things a man should never fret about;— what he can help and 
what he can not help. 
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IMPORTANCE OF TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATIONS, 


Already, in many parts of the state, associations of teachers, in par- 
ticular localities, are in operation; but, as a rule, the teachers of dis- 
trict schools especially are not fully alive to the importance of such 
work. 

Perhaps a better appreciation of it may be gained by a brief de 
scription of the work accomplished by the Waterloo and Marshal] 
Association, which has held a number of meetings during the past 
winter, and included many teachers of Dane, Dodge, and Jefferson 
counties. The association was organized in January of this year, and 
during the winter and early spring, met semi-monthly. After the 
closing of the winter schools, it adjourned until next fall. The pro- 
gramme consisted mainly of recitations. Two classes were usually 
heard at each session, and ample time allowed for criticism and dis- 
cussion. In this way classes were heard in most of the common 
branches, and various subjects connected with school discipline dis- 
cussed. The association adopted a constitution and by-laws, believing 
that by this means greater permanency and efficiency would be 
secured. On April 30, Superintendent Whitford very kindly lectured 
before the association at Waterloo. The lecture was highly appreci- 
ated, and the encouragement to teachers to strive for higher profes- 
sional labor especially needed. From this organization have been 
derived the following practical benefits: 

I. Teachers have gained new ideas and new methods. One of the 
greatest defects in our district school system is, that teachers do not 
compare themselves with their neighbors sufficiently, and year by 
year continue to follow in old ruts. Every good teacher has his hob- 
bies, and only by an interchange of opinions and methods can our 
teachers keep fresh life in the school-room. 

II. Such associations assist in building up the profession of teach- 
ing. Too many handle the birch and spelling book as a means merely 
of gaining a livelihood; but teaching is fast becoming a professior, 
and as teachers band together and work wnited/y for their profession, 
so will they root out the incompetent and ennoble their calling. 

Ill. Our association is doing what institutes, beneficial as they are, 
necessarily fail to do. Institutes come at wide intervals, and do not 
leave as constant impressions as associations; but chiefly these associa- 
tions are beneficial because the teachers not only notice the methods of 
others, but are each in turn expected to show their own systems. 
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Teachers who are called upon to hear a class at a meeting of the asso- 
ciation will feel a pride in having the best methods, and so win the 
approbation of their associates. 

These suggestions in regard to associations are not intended for 
city schools, where well established discipline prevails. The schools 
in little country towns, and especially district schools, are wofully in 
need of system. We believe that one remedy for this evil will be 
found in associations which are properly conducted and receive due 
encouragement from the educational men of the state. 

Then, during the summer, let our teachers in contiguous districts 
consider the feasibility and necessity of some such organization as 
we have referred to. Let them begin before the busy work of the 
winter comes upon us, so that in another year, every county may wit- 
ness a more thorough organization of its teachers, and that the 
teachers themselves may know the strength which comes from union. 


Marshall Academy. F. W. D. 





INSTITUTE WORK. 


[The following was sent to the State Superintendent, by Prof. Robert Graham, 
our veteran Institute Conductor, in the way of official correspondence, but we 
have asked permission to give it here.—Eprs.] 


Allow me a few words concerning the work: 

1. The experiment has been made of holding for two weeks. The 
verdict of teachers and county superintendents is, that one two-weeks’ 
institute is of more value to those who attend than three one-week 
institutes. 

Still, would it not be well to consider whether it is wise to make 
this limitation in the statute, as there are a number of counties with 
sparse population, few districts, in which teachers are employed who 
reside outside of the county. The obligation to hold a two-weeks’ in- 
stitute, in such case, could hardly be discharged. 

2. There seems to be a need of some power to require the attendance 
of teachers at the institute. Many teachers do not attend, and at 
present there is no means to compel attendance. 

The state, at a considerable expense, provides for holding these an- 
nual meetings. 

May not some means be derived to bring all the teachers out? e. g., 
— Let each teacher in the county be required to pay one dollar, to 
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constitute a fund to aid in defraying the expenses, say of lecturers, or 
in part of conductor, or of paying expenses of county superintendent 
in attending district superintendent meetings. 

This would not bea heavy tax, but, when once it is required by law, 
there will be an increased attendance. 

3. There should be a distinction made, in the institute, between 
those members who are now or soon to become actual teachers, and 
those who come only to gain academic instruction. 

Give the teachers the laboring oar, and if all the members cannot 
be reached, the younger members can learn something by listening. 
Very little gain can come from lecturing to the institute, and classes 
of 75 to 120 can hardly be individualized with profit. So fewer in 
numbers, if need be, but better, closer work, both in class work and 
art of instructing. 

4. The aim of the institute must be to stimulate to a better prepa- 
ration, and so look toward the normal schools. If, therefore, less 
ground was covered by the syllabus, and more thorough work done in 
what is attempted, better results would be attained. 

* In conclusion, I feel encouraged by the attendance and interest man- 
ifested this spring. The presence of the State Superintendent in many 
of them has been productive of great good. Let me add, that there 
is as much need of work with the county superintendents, so that they 
shall, in any good degree, discharge their duties, as in any other field. 

Of these duties I will more fully speak when I see you “ face to 
face.” Especially in the direction of Examinations, (1) of teachers; 
(2) of schools; (3) records. Course of Study, (1) to appreciate the 
necessity; (2) to guide to the attainment of results. 

Please pardon, if I have seemed to assume, in any degree, to direct. 
I only speak some long felt convictions. The people are demanding 
better common schools. The cry comes from all quarters, and we 
shall act the part of wisdom to heed this demand, mainly, if not en- 
tirely, because it is just. If the ex-superintendent is right when he 
asserts that the district. schools are not as good, as efficient, as twenty 
years ago, ought we not either give place to some one who will make 
them better, or do the work ourselves? Most sincerely yours, 

Oshkosh, April 30th. Ropert GRAHAM. 





Ir we would mend the world we should mend ourselves; and teach 
o be not what we are, but what they should be. 
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SELECTED. 


REQUISITES FOR A SUCCESSFUL TEACHER. 


A teacher's qualifications are of two kinds— natural and acquired. 
Like the true poet, no education can develop a true teacher unless the 
germs are present. 

First, the individual must possess perfect control of his temper, 
emotions and facial expression. He must be able to stand aloof and 
observe the play of his own feelings, and make no sign, either by 
word cr countenance. He must stand on the beach and calmly watch 
the waves of passion break at his feet. Those who can control their 
voices can control their tempers. Whoever raises the pitch of his 
yoice in reproving disorder should vacate the school-room. He has 
shown his weakness, and the children have no longer a master. 

The true teacher has the most unyielding firmness and mildness. 
Bluster is not firmness, but an index of its absence. Obstinacy in 
minor matters is not firmness. If a request is made in regard to any 
point in organization or discipline, never lose sight of it until the ob- 
ject is accomplished. Be careful what you undertake, or promise, and 
remember that a promise broken is a sin. 

A fair command of language is essential. But many, in the early 
years of teaching, feel that they are doing well only when they use the 
time of recitation in airing their own knowledge of the lesson. Vis- 


tors aggravate this evil. But nothing else kills thought and rewards 


idleness so effectually. A teacher who, during recitations, utters two 
sentences without some reply from the pupils, should be watched sus- 
piciously. If you are a shy talker, get full of the lesson, and you will 
do well enough. 

A very fair amount of self-esteem is necessary. But pity the school 
whose teacher has no need of professional literature and meetings. 
Self-esteem gives dignity and frees from embarrassment. Be ladies 
and gentlemen, even in the midst of trifling and boorishness. You 
may get ridicule, you will sarely command respect. But when you 
“feel above” your patrons, you show the lack of one essential. 

The teacher who has not some intuitive knowledge of human na- 
ture, who cannot tell what motives move a given person, even after a 
brief acquaintance, should study physiognomy asa science. It is a 
pilot that will steer you clear of many rocks. Will fear, praise, love, 

2—Vor. VIII.—6 
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reward, or the teacher's eve stimulate that boy to greater effort? It 
is your duty to know the answer. 

A talent for organization, a dislike for disorder, confusion and fric- 
tion, are essentials. The public cry for order is heard on all sides, 
and yet it is not, perhaps, always an intelligent demand. Many could 
not tell what they mean by it. It is, however, a very wise one. 

Is there any connection between systematic movement of classes, 
and systematic presentation of truth? Can a teacher bring out sys- 
tem in one thing and not become more orderly in all? We have yet 
to see a school injured by an excess of this quality. The army is 
most successful that is most completely organized. Why can a battal- 
lion of soldiers disperse an armed mob of thousands? Organization. 
If, in your work, two pupils jostle each other, or speak at once, some 
one is out of place. Your movements and methods of recitation in 
those particulars are too much like the rush of a mob, or a street 
quarrel. What is courtesy in these two particulars? System is a 
part of good manners. 

Without natural aptitude for teaching, developed by practice, proved 
by success, all acquired qualifications are of little value. To endeavor, 
by elaborate preparation, to become a teacher, without ascertaining 
by actual practice in a limited sphere that there is some natural taste 
and tact in that line, is folly. 

Superintendent Agnes Hosford, of Kau Claire county, had a clear 
view of what a teacher should first do for himself, when she told the 
district officers as follows: “ High scholarship is not always an evi- 
dence that teaching will be well done, but poor scholarship is an evi- 
dence that proper teaching is impossible.” The most pernicious fal- 
lacy in school policy is the belief that pupils can receive good instruc- 
tion from a teacher who is barely in advance of them. A mind of no 
cultivation is not one that can stimulate pupils. It has no stock of 
power to meet emergencies. 

Of scarcely less importance is an active, studious mind. If a teach- 
er is satisfied with his own acquirements, and lacks the desire or en- 
ergy to constantly study, he soon becomes, from contact with those 
of less mental power, decidedly dull. Then woe to the pupils under 
such a nightmare. 

When an engineer would build a bridge he considers the proper- 
ties of the iron and wood, their behavior under strain, shock and jar; 
the pressure and tension they will bear per inch. He who would 
work successfully with the human mind must know its laws, its pow- 
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ers, its order of development, and how it is affected by different bodily 
states. The laws of mental activity may be learned in three ways, by 
the faithful teacher. He may study pure metaphysics, and apply the 
laws himself as needed. He may study applied mental science as 
taught in the works of eminent teachers. He may look backward 
through his own mental growth and observe what were his difficul- 
ties, and how he overcame them. But of all ways the three may be 
combined. All sound teaching must be based upon a knowledge of 
the mind’s action. Moral claims urge a teacher to know something 
or physiology. When we see such monstrosities as geography with- 
out map-drawing, botany without flowers, spelling without writing, 
elaborate mathematical demonstrations in primary arithmetic classes, 
is it not evident that the first principles are not in sight? Years of 
training in the professional schools with daily discussions of its work- 
ings, and constant study of the thought of master minds among the 
teachers of the past, cannot fathom all the wonders and processes of 
the human mind. But it will keep one from many common blunders. 
The object of common schools is to make good citizens. Then it is 
the teacher'i duty to free himself from all immorality, and bad habits, 
as the use of narcotics. These do not form any part of ideal man- 
hood and womanhood, and only when I give all the attributes of these, 
do I name all the requisites for a successful teacher. — H. 8. Baker, 
in The Practical Teacher. 


=> 


LACK OF INTEREST. 


The chief difficulty with many of our teachers is lack of interest in 
their work. Oue-half of the failures can be traced to this cause. 
The teacher dislikes his work, looks upon it as drudgery, and is con- 
tent to do it poorly, provided he can get his pay and keep his place. 

In passing the usual salutations with a teacher recently, I asked for 
the best word: ‘ Oh,” said he, “the best word [ have is, that another 
week’s school-room drudgery is at an end !” 

How often we have heard teachers remark: ‘‘ Oh, won't I be glad 
when my school is out; I am perfectly sick and tired of it !” 

Who can expect pupils to love their schools, to love their work, 
who can expect any good results, when the teacher looks upon the 
school-room as a dingy prison-house, and when his work is to him as 
galling as that of a menial slave ? 

A school is a failure unless the pupils are interested in the subject 
taught. It is a truism, that no one succeeds in any occupation unless 
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that occupation is interesting either in itself or from some object to 
be obtained by means of it. Only when such an interest is aroused 
is energy possible. The man who would make the most of his ocey- 
pation, whatever it may be, must have some love for it. 

Wordsworth, a great observer of the mind, has said: “ We haveno 
sympathy but what is propagated by pleasure. I would not be mis. 
understood — but whenever we sympathize with pain, it will be found 
that the sympathy is produced and carried on by subtle combinations 
with pleasure. We have no knowledge, that is, no general principles 
drawn from the contemplation of particular facts, but what has been 
built up by pleasure and exists in us by pleasure alone. The man of 
science, the mathematician, whatever difficulties and disgusts they 
may have to struggle with, know and feel this. However painful may be 
the objects with which the anatomist’s knowledge may be connected, 
he feels that his knowledge is pleasure, and when he has no _ pleasure 
he has no knowledge.” 

It is evident that before a man can throw energy into a study he 
must find that study interesting in itself, or in its results. The first 
thing to be aimed at is to excite the pupils’ interest. What things do 
we remember best? Those in which we are interested. If teachers, 
then, would follow the natural method, they should commence with 
those subjects which are, or can be made attractive to their pupils. 

The study of the continent of Asia may be irksome to a pupil who 
has little or no knowledge of geography, while the study of the town- 
ship or county in which he resides may be to him a source of great 
pleasure. The committing of some rule in arithmetic the meaning of 
which he does not comprehend will most likely be repulsive, while the 
solving of practical problems may be made intensely interesting. 

But how is all this to be brought about? Itis manifestly the work 
of the teacher. Teachers may discuss the questions, “ How shall we 
interest pupils in arithmetic, geography, grammar, or any other par- 
ticular study?” as much as they please, but all their discussions will 
be of no avail and all their theories and methods will prove futile un- 
til they look within themselves for the answer. 

If a teacher desires to interest a class of pupils in any subject he 
must be deeply interested in it himself. This is one of the true se- 
crets of school-teaching, which turns the entire work of the school- 
room into pleasure. Be enthusiastic, be earnest, be devoted, be inter- 
ested, and you are sure of success; without these qualifications all will 
be a failure.-—IJndiana Normal Teacher. 
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IS OUR EDUCATION PRACTICAL? 


The question arises, for a thousand children of all classes from 
each system of education, which has given them the best preparation 
for earning a living in the world as it‘is, the present public school 
system of America or the no-school system? How many has the pub- 
lic school system provided with a living? The answer is very easy. 
In a thousand boys ten take to teaching other boys, while they are 
studying law or medicine. Two of these remain teachers all their 
lives. Fifty go into bookkeepers’ places, where ten remain. The rest 
disperse to business of all kinds, trades and shopkeeping, all of which 
have to be learned, and in which the school education is of but little 
use, save indirectly, and by its general cultivation of the intelligence. 
Of the thousand girls, fifty go to teaching. The rest forget all they 
ever learned. Of knowledge useful to them as mothers, they have ac- 
quired nothing; of housekeeping duties less. 

This is the dark side of modern education. There is, of course, a 
bright one. Take a hundred workmen, brought up to any given 
handicraft, especially one requiring intelligence. The men who can 
read and write, and who have enjoyed the benefits of an English edu- 
cation, are more likely to rise in the world, to improve their position, 
than those who have never known anything but one routine of work 
from their earliest years. To become a skilled workman, indeed, edu- 
cation is absolutely necessary. The question remains— what sort of 
education is most likely to help them, one wholly theoretical, or one 
in which practice and theory are joined? The answer is obvious. It 
is found in the great and increasing popularity of industrial schools, 
wherever such have been established by private philanthropy. They 
are, so far, the only institutions of an educational nature, public or 
private, with whose benefits no injury has been found to mingle. The 
only objection to their universal establishment is found in the expense, 
owing tothe vast variety of mechanical employments. These at 
present render a complete scheme of industrial schools as a national 
undertaking too difficult for ‘practical adoption. Ideally such a sys- 
tem would be the most perfect national education yet devised. It 
would at once train the rising generation into useful citizens and true 
wealth producers. Failing that, let us see what can be done with 
present systems to attain this desirable end. We find that the com- 
mon schools tend to produce school teachers, lawyers, doctors, politi- 
cians, newspaper men, booksellers, clerks, brokers, and all that class 
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of men who live by their wits. Of artisans, artists and agriculturists, 
capable of developing the wealth of a new country, they produce 
none. These come from outside.— Galaxy. 


THE STUDY OF NATURE. 





He who would enjoy this world in the highest sense of the word, 
should be a close student of nature. We do not speak of this ina 
sentimental or even poetical sense, but make the assertion from what 
seems to us a very practical point of view. 

All around us, within easy-reaching distance, the Creator has scat- 
tered things innumerable, worthy our careful, earnest, yea, enthusias- 
tic investigation. Wise and talented men, too, vie with each other in 
the production of text-books treating of the various phases of nature 
and her laws, till the results of their efforts seem miracles in their Way. 

First, we should study our own natures, and, as far as possible, strive 
to know ourselves. Doubtless, many of us find ourselves the most 
difficult subjects of study; yet we can never succeed very well in life 
not knowing what manner of men we are. We need to know, as 
far as possible, what the mind is, and how it may be cultivated to the 
best advantage. We need, too, a knowledge of our moral natures, in 
order to perform those duties due to ourselves and to those around us; 
and our religious natures, that we may render acceptable service to 
God. Our physical nature cannot be too thoroughly understood; for 
upon a correct knowledge of it depends, in a great measure, the care 
and preservation of our health and bodily vigor, without which, one 
is little short of a wreck, whatever be his other attainments. 

Outside of one’s self, nothing can give more every day pleasure than 
the study and contemplation of the order, and harmony and _ beauty 
of the material world in its relations to that higher Nature who is the 
originator, founder, and ruler of all. 

Now, when the trees are putting forth their green leaves and the 
flowers are one by one unfolding their petals to the light of day, the 
study of botany can not be dull and uninteresting; for one can take 
his text-book to the fields and woods, and find the laws it contains so 
beautifully illustrated that he wonders he never observed these things 
before. He feels as if a new world had opened up before him, and he 
goes on admiring aud wondering at every step of the way, feeling, 
perhaps, a regret that one short term is all the time given the subject 
in the college curriculum. But the study of the nature, growth, and 
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design of the vegetable kingdom does not end with the class work. 
Whether the student, after leaving school, shall teach, or plow, or 
plead law, every year the whole of nature is covered with a green 
mantle, repeating the same unchanging, ever interesting lesson to his 
infinite pleasure and delight. Who that has a sense of the beautiful 
can ever, even down to old age, avoid seeing new beauties in every 
new blossom he finds by the roadside, or in the ever varied forms of 
vegetation in the deep shades of the forest? The more one’s attention 
is called to these things, the more he desires to know of them till 
hours that before hung heavy on his hands now pass lightly away. 

Geology, too, though generally considered an abtruse study, soon 
opens a new world to the eyes of the student. What were before 
rude blocks of stone, now speak to him in familiar tones, and he goes 
forth into the society of rocks and cliffs and water-worn valleys, find- 
ing them much better company than many individuals of his acquaint- 
ance. Though this branch of study has its place in the last term of 
the college course, one who is not in school at all may obtain a good 
practical knowledge of the science through a course of reading. Some 
works on the subject are alive with such easy, practical illustrations 
of its general principles, that it is not only easily understood, but is 
full of interest to the general reader. 

Physical Geography abounds in things interesting to the student of 
nature; and he goes on from one topic to another till the land, water, 
atmosphere, and organic life seem ten fold more instructive to him 
than ever before. The breeze that stirs the leaves around is to him 
but the expression of a fixed law. The cloud floats over him as the 
result of another law from the same source, condensing into rain or 
dispersing itself into invisible vapor, as the nature of the case seems 
to dictate. 

So, astronomy fills the mind with wonder and amazement as one 
gazes upon the blue expanse of heaven, and he feels a sense of the sub- 
lime he never felt before, in the contemplation of the starry hosts. 

No less does Chemistry reveal the hidden forces and properties of 
nature, and fill the mind with wonder and astonishment. Every mole- 
eule of matter becomes a comprehended reality and speaks volumes 
in a language too plain to be mistaken. 

Surely the student of nature cannot find time hanging heavily on 
his hands!’ The woods, the flowers, the rocks, the winds, the clouds, 
the sun, moon, and stars all unite to amuse and instruct him. — Col- 


lege Journal ( Milton). 
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CULTURE OF THE SENSES. 


Beginning with the sight, the eye is to be exercised on form, color, 
size, distance, motion and time. The three primary colors, red, blue and 
yellow, their combinations and shades, should be taught until the pu- 
pils can distinguish and name them at once. The complimentary 
colors should next be compared and studied with reference to their 
arrangement in d:ess, fresco work, painting, landscape gardening, ar- 
chitecture and home adornment. This training will develop a correct 
and refined taste. 

The culture of the ear in tone, pitch, distance and time will consti- 
tute the basis for subsequent progress and proficiency in music. ora- 
tory and refined conversation. The harmony of the senses will be 
quickly observed in the correspondence between the relation of the 
primary colors to those of the solar spectrum, and that of the notes 
of the harmonic triad or common chord to the notes of the octave. 

The senses of smell, taste, touch and the musculur sense should be 
trained with equal fullness and exactness. They are to be regarded 
asin no degree inferior to the senses of sight and hearing, as con- 
tributors to the culture and elevation of man. This method of in- 
struction will secure thoroughness of investigation and extensive re- 
search, and will open to the pupil the widest field for original and 
self-directed inquiry. The teacher thus prepares the child to exercise 
his judgment and discrimination respecting external objects. This 
course should be pursued from early childhood, say two years of age, 
to youth. First at home, then in the kindergarten, then in the pri- 
mary, intermediate and grammar schools, exercising the senses in the 
practice of drawing, painting, music, sculpture, ete. 

The educator of the past presented only two senses as worthy of 
cultivation — called only two-sixths of our powers into disciplined 
exercise — yet what wonders have been accomplished. Who shall be 
able to estimate the progress of the future pupil, when all the senses 
shall receive their full culture and development? 

The power and utility of the eye are greatly improved by the accu- 
rate training of the ear, and the value of both these organs is increased 
by the cultured touch. This cumulative process completed, the ac- 
cession of the smell, taste and muscular sense well trained will require 
new methods of measurement and computation by which to estimate 
results. We trust that the metric system will supply the demand.— 
The Eclectic Teacher. 
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MORALS AND MANNERS. 


What can we do in the school-room toward planting and nurturing 
that motive power which shall produce pure morals, and cultivate 
those desirable manners that mark the perfect man? 

It is evident the teacher fills a position rich with opportunity. The 
parent conducts the child to school and places it in charge of the 
teacher. In a large degree, that teacher shares at once the confidence 
of the pupil. Under such circumstances the teacher begins to handle 
and guide the young mind. The instructor attends that pupil, step 
by step, directing and aiding it, from acquisition to acquisition. 

The child’s whole nature lies open to the magic touch of the teach- 
er, to check here or stimulate there, in moral growth; to reprove in 
this and encourage in that, of manners. Precisely in this way the 
teacher builds after his own standard of morals, and moulds after his 
own model. 

This very process is continued for years—man’s best years — 
through man’s formative period. During the best hours of each day 
your pupils are beneath your eye, under your influence, adopting your 
views, imbibing your sentiments, receiving your morals, and coming 
into your manners. In this way do teachers lead the children of this land 
through those years that compose the formative period of life, until it 
may be said, their education is finished. Then they go out into the 
world largely as you have made them, to determine what shall be their 
own in the morals and manners of society; giving character to new 
homes, to commerce, to the press, to the bar, to the pulpit, and, in 
turn, to the coming teacher; to every calling and sphere of American 
life. 

The rising generation, our future laws, homes and history, are in 
your hands, and under the forming process of your plans and pur- 
poses. The safety of our institutions, the perpetuity of our liberties, 
and the destiny of our country, are largely in your power. Great 
treasures are entrusted to you. The world waits and watches, as it 
receives them going out from you, bearing your thoights and wearing 
your habits, 

Having outlined the general principle we conceive to underlie this 
question, we pass on to a few particulars. 

We know of no code of morals from which the teacher may be able 
to draw so much help in developing good morals and manners as that 
found in the Bible. By some it may be looked upon as too primary 
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a work for public schools, especially in the higher grades. But we 
would open that book each morning of each school-day, and read a 
selection, presenting one thought. We would then ask Him who 
lends us the day, to accompany us through its hours and duties, 

But simply to do this, will by no means bring about, by itself, a 
good state of morals and manners. I take this as a good starting 
point. I drive this stake at the beginning of the day, and move from 
it into the duties of the day. Let the spirit of that sincere morning 
devotion imbue every word, shine from every look, and permeate every 
action. From this [ am certain of a good growth of good morals and 
manners. I would have in my teachers, besides aptness to teach, such 
a foundation on which to build morals and manners in the pupils, ag 
marks the perfect man.—Normal Monthly (Iowa). 





_—— 


Tue A B C’s.—Among the countless vagaries and cruelties of par- 
ental despotism, none is fuller of harm than the senseless haste in 
teaching children “ their letters.” At atime when the little ones are 
still aglow with the first ecstacies of budding life; when their senses 
hang eagerly upon the varied impressions that greet them in delight- 
ful confusion ; when their growing minds enjoy the luxury of bring- 
ing more delightful order into this, of getting the mastery over the 
surroundings, of acquiring knowledge from first sources, and of train- 
ing skill and gathering strength in self-active etforts, parental despot- 
ism thrusts a dead book in the child’s face with the peremptory order 
to learn to read. To the child this order means, in most cases: Give 
up all that is delightful to you, stop thriving, stop growing! He has 
just commenced to appreciate the living book, whose pages have been 
laid open before his delighted senses; and he is to exchange this now 
for meaningless traces of printers’s ink.—T'he New Education, 


——————— 





How To Secure Discrptine.— Remember that no teacher is strong 
enough to force a whole school at once, to control it at arm’s length. 
But no teacher is so weak that she cannot have good discipline by in- 
sisting upon the*performance of the minute formalities. A wise 
teacher will conquer the chaos of arbitrariness and caprice by intro- 
ducing order in little things, continually formulating what is acci- 
dental and irrational, into the universal and reasonable. The teacher 
who is strong enough to secure the performance of one of these small 
formalities, can secure anything by persistence.—American Journal 
of Education. 
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EMPHASIS. 


Some years ago, there was a student at the theological seminary at 
Andover, who had an excellent opinion of his own talents. On one 
occasion he asked the professor who taught elocution at the time: 
“What do I especially need to learn in this department?” “ You 
ought first to learn to read,” said the professor. “Oh! I can read 
now,” replied the student. The professor handed the young man a 
Testament, and pointed to the twenty-fifth verse of the twenty-fourth 
chapter of Luke’s Gospel; he asked him to read that. The student 
read: “Then he said unto them, O fools, and slow of heart to believe 
all that the prophets have spoken.” ‘ Ah!” said the professor, ‘“ they 
were fools for believing the prophets, were they?” Of course that 
was not right, so the young man tried again. ‘“O fools, and slow of 
heart to believe a// that the prophets have spoken.” ‘‘ The prophets, 
then, were sometimes liars?” asked the professor. No. ‘“O fools, 
and slow of heart to believe all that the prophets have spoken.” “ Ac- 
cording to this reading,” the professor suggested, “the prophets were 
notorious liars?” This was not a satisfactory conclusion, and so 
another trial was made. ‘“O fools, and slow of heart to believe all 
that the prophet have spoken.” “ I see now,” said the professor, * the 
prophets wrote the truth, but they spoke lies.’ This last criticism 
discouraged the student, and he acknowledged that he did not know 
how to read. The difficulty lies in the fact that the words, “slow of 
heact to believe,” apply to the whole latter part of the sentence, and 
emphasis on any particular word entirely destroys the meaning.— 
Selected. 


> 





Reapvinc.— The essence of all language is in the living utterance. 
If we have, by careful study, made a great thought our own, we should 
take care that the art by which that thought is conveyed to others be 
not shabby. 

The most impressive reading comes from a true appreciation of the 
thought and sentiment. If we really and deeply feel a truth ourselves» 
we shall be able, under ordinary circumstances, to make others see 
and feel it. 

Every teacher should have so much elocutionary training as is 
necessary to bring the voice under the control of the will, or to enable 
him to rightly express thought and feeling. He should also be able to 
teach children, however young, to read and speak in a natural, agreea- 
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ble and effective manner, and to give thought to what they read, thus 
leading children in all studies to get ideas from books, not merely 
words without meaning. 

Do not confound habit with nature. Defective speech is often the 
result of carelessness. Nasal, shrill, throaty and husky tones come 
from habit. Diseased throat, or liability to it, arises from wrong use 
of the voice.— Ind. School Journal. 


— —_—_<§9———$—$—$$—$—$—$—————————— 


THERE are teachers who say that they are too poor to subscribe for 
an educational periodical. If \this is true they are too poor to teach, 
and should quit the profession. Indeed ‘such a statement suggests, 
whether properly or not, that such teachers are poor in two senses, 
‘Where there is a will there is a way.” Poverty is too often urged 
to cover up the want of a strong inclination. When a teacher is de- 
termined to rise in his profession he will, in spite of his meager pay, 
find some way to supply himself with educational food. There are 
somo teachers in this country whose pockets are, for months at a 
time, free from the touch of money, that never fail to keep up their 
subscriptions to school journals, while there are others whose pockets 
are never entirely empty, that never subscribe at all for school jour- 
nals. It is certainly a sad commentary on the profession of teaching 
to say that of the 250,000 teachers in the United States, the names 
of probably less than 50,000 are on, the subscription books of the edu- 
cational periodicals of the country.— Ohio Ed. Monthly. 


A cHILD, when beginning to read, always becomes delighted with 
newspapers, because he reads of names and things which are very fa- 
miliar, and will make progress accordingly. A newspaper in one year 
is worth a quarter's schooling to a child, and every farmer must con- 
sider that substantial information is connected with this advancement. 
The mother of a family having more immediate charge of the same, 
should herself be instructed. A mind ovcupied, becomes fortified 
against the ills of life, and is braced for the emergency. Children 
amused by reading or study, are of course considerate and more easily 
governed. How many thoughtless young men have spent their earn- 
ings in a grog shop who ought to have been reading. How many 
parents who have never spent twenty dollars for books or papers for 
their families, would gladly have given thousands to reclaim a son or 
daughter who had ignorantly and thoughtlessly fallen into temptation. 
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THE METRIC SYSTEM. 


[In our issues for April and May were short articles on the Metric 
System. Supt. Philbrick, of Boston, in an able report on the sub- 
ject, says: ] 

Of all the great problems bearing on the progress of civilization, 
which have in recent times engaged the attention of legislators and 
men of science, few are more important or far-reaching than ghat of 
the unification of weights and measures. To the speedy and com- 
plete solution of this problem of universal interest every community 
is bound to contribute according to its circumstances and ability. 

To prepare for this action and to hasten it, it is recommended: 

1. That all state legislatures should render instruction in the sys- 
tem in all public schools obligatory. 

9. That, without waiting for such legislative action, all school au- 
thorities should at once provide, as far as practicable, for instruction in 
the system in the schools under their charge. 

3. That all school officers should, within their respective spheres of 
activity and influence, recommend and promote instruction in the 
Metric System in all schools, both public and private. 

4, That all teachers should make themselves acquainted with the 
system, and that they should, as far as practicable, give their pupils 
instruction in it whenever required or permitted to do so. 

5. That a knowledge of the system should be made a condition of 
admission to high schools, colleges, and technical schools. 

6. That the system should be taught in all normal schools, and 
schools for training teachers. 

7. That at all teachers’ institutes the importance and the best method 
of teaching the system should be presented. 

8. That a knowledge of the system should be required of all teach- 
ers as a condition of their receiving a certificate of qualification for 
teaching. 


— 





Tuer is a school-hoy way of going through a course of study from 
term to term, learning precisely what is assigned, never looking to the 
right hand or to the left for collateral views of different writers. Ser- 
vility and narrowness are the result. There is also a manly and schol- 
arly method of making the required study only a nucleus about which 
are to be gathered the results of much interesting and profitable in- 
vestigation—-the pathway of thought through a wide field of in- 
quiry. This is the true method of a higher education.— Dr. Robinson. 
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Speriine Rerorm.— Superintendent W. T. Harris said in his re- 
cent address before the Spelling Reform Association: “In this matter 
we of St. Louis can speak with positive experience. In the Fall of 
1866, the phonetic modification of the alphabet, as invented by Dr, 
Edwin Leigh, was tried in one of our public schools as an experiment, 
and the following year it was adopted throughout the public schools 
of this city, where it has ever since retained its place. By this sys- 
tem the child has a perfectly phonetic alphabet in so far as ‘one sound 
for each character’ is concerned, although it violates the third law of 
Latham in having more than one character for the same sound. Yet, 
even with this, we find the following advantages in the system, which 
is still in use with us after ten years: 1. Gain in time —a saving of 
one year out of the three years usually occupied in learning to call off 
easy words at sight. 2. Distinct articulation, the removal of foreign 
accent and of local and peculiar intonations. 3. The development of 
logical power of mind in the pupil. He can safely be taught to ana- 
lyze a word into its sounds and to find the letters representing them, 
whereas, with the ordinary orthography it is an insult to his reason 
to assure him that a sound is represented by any particular letter. 
Hence, analytical power is trained instead of mere memory from the 
day of entrance into school — and analytical power is the basis of all 
thinking activity.” 





Be Preparep. — Before attempting to teach a lesson on any subject, 
get fast hold of it yourself; make yourself thoroughly acquainted with 
it in all its parts. It will then be easy for you to find out with a mass 
of children how much about it has already developed itself in them; 
what requires to be stimulated, what to be directly communicated. 
The answers to your questions may be unsatisfactory, they may wan- 
der wide of the mark; but if you take care that your counter questions 
shall draw their thoughts and senses inwards again; if you do not al- 
low yourself to be driven from your own position; the children will 
at last reflect, comprehend, learn, and the subject will be presented to 
them in the light in which you wished them to see it. Never allow 
yourself to be run away with from a subject. Be sure that you know 
how to keep fast to the point with which you are engaged. 





. 
WE are more forcibly persuaded, in general, by the reasons that we 
ourselves discover, than by those that come from the minds of others. 
— Pascal. 
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OFFICIAL DEPARTMENT. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 
SCHOOL DISTRICTS. 


Q. Has a town board power to dissolve or extinguish a distict, ex- 
cept in the case provided for in section 16? 

A. Under the general power given to form and alter districts (sees. 
1, 10, 11, 16, etc.), a board may attach all the territory of a district to 
other districts, if deemed expedient, which of course has the effect to 
extinguish it. Section 16, as amended in 1873 and 1874, is not in- 
tended to limit the power of the board to extinguish a district to the 
conditions there mentioned. It is sometimes expedient to reduce fee- 
ble districts to a smaller number. 

DISTRICT ‘ OFFICERS. 

Q. We find that we have no officers in our district that were legally 
elected; what is to be done? 

A. The acting officers, declining to act longer, should acquaint the 
town board with the state of the case, and they will call a meeting of 
the district to reorganize, as provided in sections 4 and 3. 

Q. Our circuit court has decided that of two sets of officers claiming 
the right to office in the district, neither set are legal officers; what 
shall we do? 

A. Have the town board call a meeting to elect new ones. (See 
previous question and answer.) 

Q. How longfdoes the power of a town clerk to fill a vacancy in a 
district board continue ? 

A. It continues until the next annual meeting, but having knowl- 
edge of a vacancy which it is his duty to fill, he should appoint as 
soon as practicable. 

Q. Has the clerk power to shut the school-house against secret tem- 
perance meetings, if requested to do so? 

A. The clerk has no especial control over the school-house. It rests 


with the board to determine as to the opening of the school-house for 


meetings. (Section 48.) ‘The law does not provide that no meetings 
shall be allowed in the school-house which are not open to the public 
at large. ‘ 

Q. If the clerk neglects to make a report, what remedy has the dis- 
trict ? 
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A. For willful neglect to report, he is liable to the district for any 
consequent loss of school money, and the director is to prosecute him 
for that purpose. 

POWERS OF THE BOARD. 

Q. Has the school board of this city power to exclude children from 
four to six years of age, if the schools are -rowded ? 

A. No more power than it has to exclude those of any other age. 
The remedies are, to enlarge the school-house accommodation; to have 
an extra room and teacher; to provide that a portion of the small chil- 
dren come one half the day and others the other half. 

Q. When the school has become too large for one teacher, can the 
board hire an assistant? 

A. The board may be held to have this power, if there is means, 
but they should at once take into consideration the propriety of grad- 
ing the school, and providing another school-room as well as teacher, 

(). Can the board date back the contract with the teacher to cover 
time taught by her when she had no certificate? 

A. It has no such power, nor any power to pay her. <A teacher 
should never be set to teaching without a certificate. 

Q. The board having adopted text-books in the common branches, 
can they afterwards adopt additional ones for the higher branches? 

A. They have the power. Having adopted a lower geography or 
arithmetic, they can adopt higher ones for higher classes if needed, or 
an algebra or physiology, etc., if such additional branches are intro- 
duced. 

SCHOOL MONEYS. 

Q. If a new town is set off from an old one, how is it to get its share 
of the school money apportioned in June following ? 

A. The town clerk of the old town should apportion the proper 
share going to the districts and parts of districts set into the new town, 
and the treasurer of the old town should pay over the same as appor- 
tioned. (14 Wis., 440.) 

Q. What is meant by the words “the amount of moneys levied and 
assessed for common school purposes,” in section 63 of the School 
Code, and the words “ the amount of moneys raised for common school 
purposes,” in sub-division 1, sec. 92, chap. 18, Rev. Stats. (or sec. 110, 
Taylor’s) ? 

A. The moneys intended to be set apart for “ schcol purposes” in 
‘ease of “ deficiency of cash funds in the town treasury to pay all the 
charges thereon,” are the taxes levied by the county board and by the 


town for school purposes, and the school district taxes, together 
with district taxes returned delinquent, and afterwards collected. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


RACINE COLLEGE. 


This institution, now in the twenty-seventh year of its existence, is designed as 
an exponent of combined religious, intellectual and physical culture. It is un- 
der the auspices of the Protestant Episcopal Church, its warden (president) and 
several of its professors being in holy orders. Three years ago it was formally 
adopted by most of the bishops of the northwestern states, as the “ Church Uni- 
versity of the Northwest.” These bishops are trustees of the institution, and, as 
such, control it to a great extent. Its faculty numbers, at present, seven mem- 
bers. 

The students are offered two courses, classical and scientific. The classical 
department offers a full course in Latin, Greek, Mathematics, English (including 
Anglo-Saxon), Mental and Moral Philosophy, with opportunities for the volun- 
tary study of French and German, and an abridged course in Natural Science. 
Although the curriculum does not differ materially from that of most institutions 
of a similar character, a brief resume of the work accomplished by the present 
graduating Class will perhaps give a definite idea of what is expected of the 
students: 

Latin — Livy (three books), Horace (Odes, Epodes, selections from Satires and 
Epistles), Cicero (De Officiis), Juvenal, Tacitus (Annals), Persius, Lucretius, exer- 
cises in writing Latin. 

GREEK — Odyssey (three books), Herodotus (selections), Lysias, Demosthenes 
(De Corona), Sophocles (Antigone), Plato’s Apology and Crito, exercises in writ- 
ing Greek. 

MatnEeMatics — Algebra, Geometry, Plane and Spherical Trignometry, Ana- 
lytical Geometry, Calculus, Descriptive Geometry. 

Natura SclENCE — Chemistry (Elliot and Storer), Zoology (Orton), Anatomy 
and Physiology (Draper), Astronomy (Loomis), lectures on Physics. 

EneuisH —- Critical reading of Hamlet, Angus’ Handbook of the English 
Tongue, Rhetoric (Whately), Lectures on English Literature, Political Economy 
(Perry). Auglo Saxon was introduced two years ago, forming part of the Fresh- 
man course. 

MENTAL AND Mora PurLosoruy—Logic (Whateley’s and Fowler’s inductive), 
Psychology (Porter), History of Philosophy (Elmendorf), Butler’s Analogy and 
Sermons, lectures on the Evidences. 

History — Greece, Rome, Middle Ages. 

A majority of the class took extraGerman or French. No effort is spared 
to make the course thorough and efficient. 

The scientific department is considerably younger than the classical. In its 
curriculum Greck and Latin are dropped, their place being filled by German 
and an extended course in Chemistry, Mechanics, Geology, etc. The students 
are required to work in the laboratory, under the supervision of the professor, 
conducting their own experiments, making their own analyses, and gaining a 
practical acquaintance with apparatus and methods of manipulation. 


38— Vor. VIII.—6 
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. Two years ago the marking system was abolished, and the students are now 
ranked upon tne results of monthly and annual examinations. These examina. 
tions are both oral and written, and are designed to afford a pretty thorough test 
of proficiency. No student who fails to pass an annual examination creditably 
is allowed to join his class, at the beginning of a new year, until he has made up 
satisfactorily the work upon which he was unprepared. This rule is rigidly en. 
forced in all cases, and is believed to be the best safeguard against idleness and 
neglect of work. While the doing away with the daily mark was regarded by 
some as a perilous experiment, the new plan has proved very successful, and it 
is safe to say that neither professors nor students would be willing to go back to 
the old system. 

The library was totally destroyed by fire in 1873, since that time the trustees 
have procured books as rapidly as possible, and all the more necessary books of 
reference are now at the disposal of faculty and students. The scientific appa- 
ratus is all of the newest and most approved pattern, and, although limited in 
extent, answers all the needs of the student. The laboratory, however, is fully 
equipped. 

Every student is expected to take a due amount of physical exercise, a large, 
well-furnished gymnasium offering the necessary means. All the students re. 
side in the college quadrangle, take their meals in the college hall, worship at 
the college church. The life is as nearly that of a large family as it can be made. 
No secret societies are allowed, and whether from this cause, or other reasons, 
“hazing,” combinations of college cliques, and all such breaches of good disci- 
pline, are almost unknown. While secret societies are forbidden, the association 
of students in organized bodies, for proper objects, is encouraged, and literary 
societies with clubs of various sorts take their due place and exert no small in- 
fluence in forming the esprit du corps of the place. 

THE PREPARATORY DEPARTMENT. — On the same grounds with the college, 
is a large and flourishing Grammar School. It has its own rector and body of 
instructors, but is in all matters directly under the control of the warden 
of the college. It receives boys of ten years old and upwards, and fits 
them to enter either of the collegiate departments. Graduation from this school 
entitles the student to admission to the college without further examination. 

While the primary object of this school is to train students for the college, the 
course is so arranged as to give a thorough business training to those who do not 
seek a full collegiate education. Book-keeping, German, and business Arithme- 
tic are all required. The boys follow a prescribed list of studies for three years 
or more (unless they enter one of the upper classes), when they take either a 
classical or mathematical course, according to their future plans. 

All the boys, except those who live in Racine, reside in buildings provided for 
the purpose, and are at all times under the direct supervision of competent offi- 
cers. They attend morning and evening prayers daily, and go to church twice 
on Sunday. Corporal punishment is not made use of except in grave cases, and 
then only with the formal consent of the parent. In the Grammar School, as in 
the college, every effort is made to secure a quiet, orderly, home-like life. The 
boys in the Preparatory Department are required to keep within certain defined 
local boundaries, and are on no account permitted to enter saloons, or to use to- 
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bacco. They are in school about seven and a half hours of the day and evening, 

The younger boys recite four times a day, and the older three times. The fol- 

lowing work is required as a preparation for the collegiate departments: 
REQUISITES FOR ADMISSION TO THE SCHOOL OF LETTERS. 


Latin. —- Harkness’ or Allen & Greenough’s Grammar. Allen & Greenough’s Latin Prose Com- 
osition. (Pt. I.) Cwsar—4 books. Ovid — 3,000 lines. Cicero —6 Orations, and Cato 
Major. Virgil's A2neid, 6 books, 

Equivalents. — Sallust’s Catiline, instead of 2 books of Cesar. Two additional Orations of 
Cicero instead of Cato Major. Two additional books of Aneid and the Eclogues, instead of 
8,000 lines of Ovid. 

GREEK. — Goodwin's or Hadley’s Grammar. Jones’ Greek Prose Composition, 20 exercises. 
Xenophon’s Anabasis, 3 books. Xenophon’s Cyropiedia, 2 books. Homer— Iliad. 4 books, 
omitting catalogue of ships. 

Equivalents. — Either the whole of the Anabasis or the whole of Goodwin’s Greek Reader in- 
stead of the required Greek Prose. . 

Matuematics. — Davies’ University Arithmetic. Loomis’ Algebra (through quadratics). 
Davies Legendre, 6 books. Or Equivalents. 

Eneuisu. — Hart’s Rhetoric. Fowler's English Grammar. Or Equivalents. 

History. — Smith’s History of Greece. Quackenbos’ History of the United states. Or Equiv- 
alents. 

Candidates for advanced standing must a!so pass examinations on the studies of previous years. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR ADMISSION TO THE SCHOOL OF SCIENCE. 


Latin. — Allen & Greenough’s Grammar. Cvesar, 4 books. Or Equivalents. 
Matuematics. — Davies’ University Arithmetic. Loomis’ Algebra. Davies’ Legendre. Or 
Equivalents. 
Enouisu. — Fowler’s English Grammar. Or Equivalents. 
Natural ScieNceE. — Quackenbos’ Natural Philosophy. Pynchon’s Chemical Physics. Or 
Equivalents. 
History. — Berard’s History of England. Barnes’ History of France. Quackenbos’ History of 
the United States. Or Equivalents. 
GERMAN. — Otto’s Grammar. Simonson’s Ballad Book. 
Candidates for advanced standing must also pass examinations on the studies of previous years 
The entire school write four times a week, and have frequent exercises inspelling. Every 
boy in the school is required to write a specimen letter ora composition once in two weeks. 
The older students declaim once in four weeks. 
RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION. — Non-communicants receive instruction in the church catechism 
and in the history of the Old and New Testament. Definite doctrinal teaching, based upon 
Sadler's Church Teachers’ Manual, is given to all communicants. 





ANSWERS. 


Several different persons furnish rules in answer to the request below. We 
have not room for their solutions of the specific example. 

“Will some reader of the JourNaL please give arule by which problems cf 
the following class may be solved: A man buys a farm for $15,000, agreeing to 
pay principal and interest in five equal annual instalments; what is the sum of 
each instalment, the rate of interest being 7 per cent.?” 

There are two methods of solving the question: 

I. By finding the amount that can be paid by making a payment of one dollar 
for the required number of years at the given rate per cent., and dividing the 
given sum by such amount, and the quotient will be the answer required. 

II. Such examples evidently consist of two parts, the part of principal to be 
paid and the part of interest to be paid each year, and these evidently bear the 
same ratio to each other only in inverse order. Hence we have in this example: 

$15,000=Sum, $1.07=Ratio, and 5=No. of Terms. To find first term, Formula: 
soot. 

™—1, Rome, Wis. C.J. C. 

Divide the given sum by the present worth of an annuity of $1.00 for the given 
time at 7 per cent.; the quotient will be the sum of each instalment. 

Waupun. C. C. BAYLEY. 
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Take as a base the payment of $1.00 of principal and interest on the debt, 
As $1.00 of the principal has been paid, the payment of interest the second year 
will be decreased by the interest on one $1.00, and consequently the payment of 
principal can be increased by the same amount. 

Two Rivers. C. L. Powers, 


The following rule has solved all I have met with: 

5=the number of terms. 
1.07=the ratio. 

Raise the ratio to a power whose exponent is equal to the number of terms, 
Multiply this power by the interest in the given principal at the given rate for 
one yéar. Divide this product by the power already found, minus one. The 
quotient will be the sum to be paid each year. 

P=principal. R=ratio. n=No. of terms. 

P. R. (14+ R)%. 
+n) e—L 
The above formula is my rule, which interpreted gives the rule already stated, 
Waterloo. MINNIE E. Knapp, 








From the compound amount of one dollar for the time the obligation has to 
run at the given rate per cent., subtract one dollar; divide the remainder by 
the given rate per cent. expressed decimally; divide the obligation by the quo. 
tient, and to the quotient add the interest on the obligation for one year at the 
given rate per cent.; the sum equals the answer. Lipra. 

J. W. Yur, of Alma, writes as below, and furnishes a solution: 

This question is the same as: The present value of an annuity running five 
years, and bearing 7 per cent. interest, is $15,000; what is the annual payment? 

Yet another answer comes from Wm. IRrxe, of Star Prairie; but the matter 
needs no further discussion. 





PRONUNCIATION — DICTIONARY. 


Epirors JOoURNAL.—I send youa short list of words which, perhaps, will 
puzzle some of the teachers of the state to pronounce correctly at sight. They 
are all words in common use. The attempt, on the part of the teachers to pro- 
nounce them will, I think, lead them to take an increased interest in teaching 
the correct pronunciation of our own language. 

At the beginning of the present term of school I persuaded the school board 
here to purchase fifty copies of Webster’s Academic Dictionary, which I am 
using in this term’s work. Half an hour each day is devoted to the subject of 
orthography. There has not been suck an interest manifested in any study since 
I have been here as in this. 

Here is the list of words: tiny, museum, matron, matronly, matronage, docile, 
grimy, grimace, chance, inquiry, squalor, vicar, recess, italics, abdomen, finance, 
homeopathic, levee, lamentable, vagary — 20. 

Waukesha. A. A. MILLER. 

Miss Hosrorp, Supt. of Eau Claire county, writes us: 

I believe if our country district schools could be supplied with four or five 
copies of Webster’s Academic Dictionary, it would be very much better for them 
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than the one copy of the unabridged. I think this might be done at the same 
or Jess expense, and each copy be worth as much to the school as a copy of the 
larger book. Can any such arrangement be made for districts not yet supplied 
or needing a re-supply ? 

[The Department of Public Instruction has no power to supply such dic- 
tionaries, without previous legislation to that effect. It might bea good plan 
for the district boards to take action in the matter. A dictionary of some kind 
isa very useful thing for every larger scholar to have on his desk for constant 
use. This would supersede the necessity of going to the unabridged, on every 
occasion, which may be the cause of a good deal of disturbance in a school, 
where there is a thirst for knowledge. Waukesha has set a good example.] 


Messrs. Eprrors.— Will you be so kind as to inform your correspondents 
that three of the pupils in my school have solved the problem, which I inclose. 
Perhaps I ought to add that my pupils are young girls. 

Lincolnton, N. C. (Miss) M. M. ALEXANDER. 

TuE PropteM.—A. and B. go toa butcher's shop, and buy between them 
eighty pounds of meat, which the butcher values at ten cents a pound, and for 
which he therefore wants eight dollars. Now, A. takes fifty pounds of meat, 
and B. takes thirty pounds, and upon examination agree that A.’s meat is worth 
one-half a cent a pound more than B.’s. Query: How much did each pay the 
butcher ? 

[The problem appeared in the JouRNAL a long time ago, and elicited several 
solutions. Therefore we do not give the solution by the pupils of Miss Alex- 
ander, which however is creditable to them, but leave the problem for Wisconsin 
pupils to try their hand upon. — Eprs.] 





EDITORIAL. 


THE KINDERGARTEN IN THE SCHOOL SYSTEM. 


The time has come when the Kindergarten should be engrafted into the public 
school system of our state. Where it has been fairly tested in this country, it has 
given eminent satisfaction. The few schools under this system established in 
some localities three years ago, have been more than quadrupled since. This re- 
sult has been attained almost entirely through private enterprise. Those in 
charge of the public resources usually accept with great caution, if not with ac- 
tual reluctance, any innovations ir their work. The Kindergarten employs new 
principles and new methods in developing the child’s powers of body and mind. 
The evidence is conclusive that these principlesand methods are based upon the 
child’s nature, They regard especially the laws of its highest activity and growth. 
That this system of education is perfect, we do not assert; and that changes may 
occur in some of its features, we think is probable. Butits principal points seem 
to be settled in both the essential and the external departments, There remains 
the labor of adapting it to the lesser and varying conditions of childhood, as 
found in different countries and different localities. 

But we are more concerned about removing the difficulties which we encoun- 
ter in securing the introduction of the system as a part of the educational forces 
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of the state. We have neither the funds, nor the teachers, to enable us to form 
the Kindergarten schools in our principal villages and cities, much less in the 
country districts. If both of these were provided, we have no public sentiment 
which would sustain these schools in many places. The’ graded or high school 
is generally not so conservative as the mixed school in the rural district; and it 
could more easily adopt this reform or appendage to its primary work. In less 
than ten years a Kindergarten should be connected with every school having 
more than three departments in the state. It will increase the expense of con. 
ducting our schools at the beginning, but it will lessen them in the end. The 
time in which achild will acquire an average education will be shortened two 
years. Less attention will need be given to the studies now taught to the pri- 
mary pupils. An impulse will be supplied to enlarge and perfect home instruc. 
tion; and so less early training will need be imparted by the schools supported by 
public means. 

In this state the private school has always preceded the public. We may have 
to wait, in this instance, for more large-minded and enterprising citizens to in. 
augurate by their private efforts the Kindergarten in all our leading places of 
influence. If we do, we shall place upon them burdens which they should not 
be compelled to bear. Besides, the enterprise will be comparatively weak and 
slow in its growth. The public school always justifies its existence by its greater 
efliciency. 

An opportunity is given the Board of Normal Regents in this state to confer 
another incalculable advantage upon our common school system. This Board is 
required by law to sustain model departments in all our State Normal Schools’ 
Among these is the Primary, where the small children are now taught the ele. 
ments of a public school education; and where those preparing to teach can ob. 
serve and test the best methods of their work. Now let this Board, at the open. 
ing of the next academic year, establish in one or more of their schools the gen- 
uine Kindergarten, where the principles of this new system may be taught, and 
where Normal pupils may be trained for imparting similar instruction elsewhere. 
Large numbers could come to see its operations. An impetus would be given 
towards its acceptance in other places as a part of our public school scheme. 





DOES THE STATE SYSTEM OF EDUCATION DEGRADE SCHOLAR- 
SHIP? 


An article on this subject was recently published in the Chicago Journal. It 
was taken from the Advance of that city, and was written by Edward Huntington 
of this state. It contains, among other things, a bold and untruthful attack upon 
the State University. The following are his words: 

“Tf the standard of scholarship can be kept up by the State scheme, we should 
be expected to find the evidence of it at the head, that is, the University. The 
University of Wisconsin has full faculties of able men, ample equipment, several 
elective courses, and an income estimated at $80,000 a year. It would be fair to 
expect that the Universlty would take the lead in extent of requirement, and give 
to the private schools an incentive. The fact is exactly the opposite. An able 
writer, the last year, published several articles in the Christian Statesman news- 
paper of Milwaukee, in which, by extended comparisons of the courses of study 
in the University with those in Beloit, Racine, Ripon Colleges, and Lawrence 
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University, he showed that a student could obtain a baccalaureate degree in the 
University with less study than was required in either of the ‘ feeble’ institutions 
named. The time required at Beloit, for example, was shown to be a solid year 
more than that required at the University.” 

The attention of President Bascom was called to the article, and he replied to 
it in a vigorous manner, as follows: 

“UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN, 
“Mapison, May 8, 1878. 
“To the Editor of The Evening Journal: 

“An article appeared in your paper some time since, discussing the relation 
of the State system of education in Wisconsin to scholarship. 

“Most of the statements and all the inferences of that article, so far as they 

ertain to the University of Wisconsin, we wish flatly to deny. They have all 
been repeatedly corrected in the papers, with no apparent effect so far as writers 
represented by Mr. Huntington are concerned. 

“ We are sorry to make any comparisons, but we believe our classical instruc- 
tion to be equal in quanity and quality to any given in the state, and our scien- 
tific instruction to be decisively superior in these respects. 

“Tf any one doubts these facts, the only sufficient way to settle them is to come 
and see. That is our standing ‘challenge.’ We cannot, however, leave our 
building, and go down, and offer battle in the plain to all the Sanballats and 
Goliahs that may be about us. Joun Bascom.” 

Any friends of the denominational colleges of Wisconsin are greatly mistaken, 
if they expect to draw the favorable attention of the people of the state to their 
institutions and to improve their condition by such unfair and reckless state- 
ments in regard to the University, as have appeared the past year in some papers 
of the northwest. The president very properly invites the closest scrutiny into 
the work of the University. Here seeing is more than believing, it is knowledge. 
The visitor, however critical he may be, will find the instruction in the Classical 
as well as in the Scientific Department, to be exceedingly close, thorough, and 
exhaustive. As to the training of moral character by the discipline of the Uni- 
versity, we believe that it is not surpassed in any institution in the state. In 
fact, we have seen no where among the students in our schools more conscien- 
tious industry, more genuine courtesy, and more hearty observance of needful 
regulations. In this respect, he that comes to scoff, will turn away to praise. 

But it is not the wish of the mass of the citizens in our state to tear down one 
class of institutions in building up another. The State University is on the road 
to the highest success in the near future. It has not yet won its best achieve- 
ments. In reaching this vantage ground, it is not necessary to cripple any other 
college in the state or elsewhere. Wisconsin needs all the institutions, collegi- 
ate, academic, and graded, which are organized within it. There is full room for 
the development of them all. Jealousy at the advancement of others, reveals 
always the weakness at home. False charges and bitter criminations alienate 
the intelligent, candid, and public spirited people from those making them. It 
should be treated as a misdemeanor to destroy what sentiment we have already 
gained in favor of higher culture. It is clearly the duty of every loyal citizen 
to encourage and strengthen all our institutions of learning by every appliance 
in his hands. He should see that more young men and young ladies are direct- 
ed to acquire the fullest classical and scientific education. The place to begin 
this work is at the homes and in the district schools. 
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One of the advantages of a state system of schools, is the opportunity which it 
furnishes for the teachers to find promotions through its different grades of work, 
Those most successful in the country schools often secure better wages and more 
permanent positions in the graded schools of the viliages and cities. Sometimes 
a lady in charge of a primary department wins the principaiship in the best pub. 
lic schools. Teachers most apt and efficient in the high schools, are elevated to 
places in the normal schools. Occasionally an opening is made in the State 
University, to which some one eminent in his labors in the high and normal 
schools, can be invited. 

The influence of this practice of promotions is very salutary. <A constant in. 
centive is placed before hundreds of teachers in any one state to exert themselves 
to rise in their profession. We know of many now giving instruction in our 
schools, who have been induced to remain years at their posts with the view of 
reaching places more pleasant and more influential in the educational field. On 
our railroads, a brakeman may become a conductor, and finally a superintendent, 
Our civil service friends adopt the principle of promotion, as essential in their 
system of reform. 

To be made more effective among the teachers in our state, this practice of 
promotion should be more widely accepted and more carefully observed. The 
responsibility here rests almost entirely upon the Boards of Education, the Pres. 
dents of our Institutions, and the Regents of the Normal Schools and State Uni- 
versity; and for the reason that they have the power to choose the perscns who 
are called to fill the best positions in our schools. 





Hon. J. L. Prckarp, of Chicago, formerly Superintendent of Public Instrue. 
tion in this state, has been elected President of the Iowa State University. This 
act will be gratifying to his very large circle of friends, and is a fitting culmina- 
tion of a most useful and honorable career. Perhaps no man has exercised a 
greater influence upon the progress of education in Wisconsin. He built up an 
excellent Academy at Platteville, which has since been converted into a State 
Normal School. He assisted largely in organizing and controlling the earliest 
educational conventions and institutes for teachers held in the state. He was three 
times elected to the office of State Superintendent, which he resigned to accept 
the charge of the public schools in Chicago. He has always been a sincere and 
earnest supporter of the best educational movements in the state. 





EncycLOPDIA BRITANNICA. — This Journal has several times noticed the new, 
ninth edition of the Encyclopedia Britannica. We take pleasure in again call- 
ing attention to a new authorized subscription edition, printed in Edinburg from 
the original stereotype plates, and offered to the public through Scribner, Arm- 
strong & Co., of New York. This edition leaves nothing more possible in form, 
type, mechanical execution, or cheapness of price. It is printed from the same 
plates as the large quarto trade edition, but is in form small quarto, with nar- 
rower margins and on lighter paper, and is furnished at a much lower price. 
See the advertisement on the second page of the cover. 
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WISCONSIN TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


Twenty-sizth Annual Session, to be held at Geneva Lake, July 16, 17, 18, and 19, 1878. 


8:30. 
8: 45. 


9:30. 


9: 49. 


11:00. 


12:00. 


8: 30. 
8: 45. 
9:00. 


10:15. 


PROGRAMME. 
TuESDAY EVENING, July 16. 
Introductory Exercises, 
Lecture. Hon. J. B. Cassoday, Janesville. 
WEDNESDAY Mornina, July 17. 
Opening Exercises, 
President’s Address. The Relations of Education to some Scientific 
Problems. 
Business. 
Paper. The Just Limitations and Conditions of the Control and Sup- 
port of Education by the State — A. F. North. 
Discussion of the paper. 
Paper. Spelling Reform — Prof. 8. H. Carpenter. 
Discussion of the paper. 
Essay. 
WEDNESDAY EVENING, July 17. 
Lecture. Rev. George T. Ladd, Milwaukee. 
Tuurspay Mornine, July 18. 
Opening Exercises. 
Business. 
Paper. The Relations of the Kindergarten to the Public Schools — Miss 
S. A. Stewart. 
Discussion of the paper. 
Paper. Physical Education — George Brosius. 


{Mr. Brosius will also conduct several class-exercises in Calisthenics, at such 
times as may be found convenient for those wishing to participate in the same.] 


11: 00. 


7:80. 


8:30. 
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Paper. Administrative Reform in Public Education — Hon. Edward 
Searing. 

Discussion of the paper. 

Tuurspay EVENING, July 18. 

Paper. Standards of Admission to College — Pres. E. H. Merrell. 

Discussion of the paper. 

Report on Course of Study for Mixed Schools — Hon. W. C. Whitford, 
Chairman; W. H. Chandler, R. Graham, W. A. Walker, S. Shaw, Com- 


mittee. 
Fripay Mornin, July 19, 


Reports of Committees. 

Election of Officers. 

Paper. The Metric System —8. 8. Rockwood. 

Paper. The Signal Service — Its Organization, Method of Operation, 
and the Results Obtained — Serjt. 8. W. Rhode, Signal Office at Mil- 
waukee. 

Condition of Education in the State— Five minute reports by persons 
from various parts of the state. 
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The afternoons of Wednesday and Thursday will be devoted to pleasure ex. 
cursions, arrangements for which will be made before the time of meeting. 

ExurBitory DEPARTMENT. — O. 8. Westcott, Racine, Sarah A, Stewart, Mil. 
waukee, W. A. Kellerman, Oshkosh, Committee. 

During the meeting of the association, an exhibition will be held, which wil] 
include scholars’ work in all the branches of study pursued in the schools of the 
state, Kindergarten work, blanks used in the administration of the schools, plang 
of school buildings, and whatever else may be deemed of value in promoting the 
objects of the department. Further information on the subject will be found in 
the announcement of the committee. 

Rariways. — The Chicago, Mil, & St. Paul, Chicago & Northwestern, Western 
Union, Wisconsin Central, West Wisconsin, and the Mil., Lake Shore & West, 
Railways, will sell return tickets at one-fifth regular rates to those who pay full 
fare in coming. Similar arrangements will no doubt be made with the other 
railways and the steamboat lines, particulars of which will be given in the July 
number of the JOURNAL. 

ENTERTAINMENT. — The following arrangements have been made for the ac. 
commodation of persons attending the meeting: Whiting House, $2.00 per day; 
Lake House, $1.75; St. Denis House, $1.50; Kayes Park, $1.50; Lake Geneva 
Seminary, $1.00. 

Entertainment will also be furnished at private houses at lower rates. 

The following gentlemen have kindly consented to act as a local committee of 
arrangements for the meeting of the association: Dr. G. E. Catlin, C. E. Buell, 
Esq., Prof. W. J. Warner. Persons wishing to engage board or lodging, should 
correspond with this committee. 

The meetings of the association will be held at the Seminary Hall and the 
Opera House. JAMES MacAuisTER, President. 

A. EARTHMAN, Secretary. 
M. T. Park, Chm’n Ex. Committee. 

In this number is found the programme of the forthcoming Annual Session of 
the Wisconsin Teachers’ Association. As will be observed, it is held at Geneva 
Lake, Walworth county, opening Tuesday evening, July 16th, and continuing 
until Friday noon following. The village where the association meets, is situ- 
ated at the eastern extremity of one of the most beautiful lakes in the state. On 
its banks in various places, in the midst of the native oaks, fine parks have been 
arranged; and in these, numerous small buildings have been erected for the ac- 
commodation of the many strangers who visit this lake in the summer. 

The people at Geneva Lake have a high reputation for hospitality. The names 
of the local committee of arrangements, are a sufficient assurance that no pains 
will be spared to make the sojourn of the members of the association very agree- 
able and profitable. 

The programme is unusually interesting, and promises the presentation of sub- 
jects wholly of a practical character. Without doubt, the attendance upon the 
session will be very large. But suflicient accommodations will be provided for 
all who come. 

Geneva Lake is situated three miles south of Springfield, a station on the 
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Western Union Railroad, and at the northern terminus of the Fox River line of 
the Chicago and Northwestern Railway. Persons stopping at Springfield are 
conveyed by stages to Geneva Lake. Those wishing to attend the meeting of the 
association, should observe the following directions: Arrive at Beloit on the 
Madison Division of the Northwestern, at 11: 42 A. M., or at Clinton Junction, on 
the Wisconsin Division of the Northwestern, at 3:00 P. M., and connect with a 
train on the Western Union, which passes east through Beloit at 2:55 P. M., and 
through Clinton Junction at 3:20 P. M., and reaches Springfield at 4:18 P, M. 
Another route by the same Divisions on the Northwestern, is to reach Crystal 
Lake, in Illinois, by the Madison, at 2:05 P. M., and by the Wisconsin, at 4: 27 
P. M., and wait at this place until 6: 43 P. M., when the train on the Fox River 
line runs north to Geneva Lake, where it arrives at 7:50 P. M. Passengers by 
the way of Racine, leave that city on the Western Union at 7:30 A. M., and reach 
Springfield at 9:37 A. M.; or at 6:30 P. M., and reach the latter place at 8:56 
P.M. There is still another route by the way of the Kenosha Division of the 
Northwestern: Leave Kenosha at 3:00 P. M., and arrive at Genoa Junction at 
5:30 P. M., where you connect with the train on the Fox River line going north 
to Geneva Lake at 7:30 P. M. 





ANNOUNCEMENT. 


In accordance with the resolution passed by the Wisconsin State Teachers’ 
Association, relative to the establishment of an Exhibitory Department in con- 
nection with the same, the committee herewith present the following names of 
persons who are expected to take charge of the several sub-departments. Most 
of them have expressed approbation of the scheme, and are willing to take super- 
vision of the material forwarded them. It is hoped that al/ will approve of the 
project and plan: 

U.S. History and Civil Government. A. Salisbury, Whitewater. 

Geography and Map Drawing, Miss Rose C. Swart, Oshkosh. 

Penmanship, L. D. Harvey, Sheboygan. 

Free-Hand and Geometrical Drawing, D. McGregor, Platteville. 

Primary Work, W. H. Richardson, Milwaukee. 

School Programmes, J. Q. Emery, Fort Atkinson. 

Jomposition and Grammar, W. H. Beach, Beloit. 

County Superintendents’ Work and Teachers’ Examination Papers, Supt. W. 
A. Walker, Manitowoc County. 

School Architecture, W. D. Parker, River Falls. 

School Grounds, C. A. Hutchins, Fond du Lae, 

Mathematics, H. C. Howland, Eau Claire. 

Natural History, W. A. Kellerman, Oshkosh. 

School Apparatus and Manipulation, J. T. Lovewell, Milwaukee. 

School Games, R. W. Burton, Janesville. 

School Records, Reports, and Statistics, 1. N. Stewart, Berlin. 


It is believed that the persons here named will take such an interest in their 
several departments as to take charge of all materials that may be brought or 
sent in for exhibition at our coming summer meeting. 

Racing, April 8, 1878. O. S. WESTCOTT, for the Committee. 

[The foregoing announcement was intended for insertion in the May number, 
and forwarded in season for that purpose, but did not reach the Journal office 
till too late.] 
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THE ANNUAL MEETING cf the conductors of Institutes has been called by the 
Institute Committee of the Normal Regents, at Geneva Lake, to begin Monday 
evening, July 15th, and continue through the next day, and portions of the after. 
noons of the following days of the week. This meeting is held in connection 
with the Annual Session of the Teachers’ Association. It is expected that all 
who will be employed in the Institute work this summer and fall, will be pres. 
ent and take part in the exercises of this meeting. An interesting programme 
will be prepared. 

Tue SUPERINTENDENT of Public Instruction will invite the principals of the 
schools organized under the Free High School Law, to meet him for consulta. 
tion at Geneva Lake, during the session of the Teachers’ Association. The time 
of this meeting will probably be Thursday afternoon, July 18th. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Tue REGENTS’ QuEsTIONS — 1866 to 1878. Compiled by Daniel Pratt, Ass’t Sec. 
of the Regents, with a Key. Price $2.00. Syracuse, New York: Davis, Bar- 
deen & Co. 

These questions, as our readers generally know, have been used under the di. 
rection of the “ Regents of the University ” of the state of New York, in the 
examination of students in the two hundred and fifty academies of the state. For 
that class of persons who propose to prepare themselves for examination as 
teachers, or as students seeking admission to higher institutions, by “ cramming” 
themselves with scraps of knowledge, by the aid of memory, this volume may 
serve a purpose. It may also aid examiners. It is pertinent to remark, how. 
ever, that both parties will do much better to be so far masters of the subjects 
upon which examinations are to be conducted, as to need no aid of this kind, 
To the student especially it may prove a delusion andasnare. For the examiner 
it may sometimes justifiably be sought to save time. 


THE ELEMENTS OF CnEMistRY. By Prof. Sidney A. Norton, of the Ohio Agri. 
cultural and Mechanical College. Cincinnati and New York: Van Antwerp, 
Bragg & Co. 

This neatly executed manual of 300 pages, presents a clear, judicious compend 
of the elements of chemical science, in its recent advanced stages, and bears evi- 
dence of fresh familiarity with both the theoretical and practical aspects of the 
subject. As an introduction to a science that is expanding every day and grow- 
ing in importance, and especially useful in awakening a taste for scientific pur 
suits, this book will be found well adapted to its purpose, and will at once, we 
think, take its place as a valuable elementary text-book. 


A GUIDE-BOOK TO THE WHITE Mountatns. — This is a 12 mo. volume of nearly 
300 pages, and contains historical and descriptive accounts of all places of inter- 
est, with maps, for northern pleasure-travel among the White and Franconis 
Mountains, to Montreal and Quebec, and along the St. Lawrence and Saguenay 
rivers. Over two hundred places are described, and the means of access to them. 
and all other necessary information is given to the seeker of pleasure and health 
among the mountains and the Jakes. The book has been prepared at the office 
of the N. E. Journal of Education, in order that teachers wishing to attend the 
meeting of the American Institute of Instruction, which is to be held this year at 
the White Mountains, July 9-12, may save their well-earned money, and make 
the most of their vacation. It contains the programme of the Institute, with all 
necessary information as to the meetings, excursions, railroads, ete. Price of 
the book in paper covers, sent by mail, 55 cents. Address F. B. Snow, 16 Hawley 
Street, Boston. 
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Goop Wit. — This is a new song book for the Sabbath schools. It is pre- 
pared by Prof. T. Martin Towne, and Prof. J. M. Stillman, both of whom have 
taught music in leading schools of the state. The work is published by F. H. 
Revell, 148 and 150 Madison Street, Chicago. It has already reached the fourth 
edition, though published a few weeks since. It is in the form of the Gospel 
Hymns, issued by Moody and Sankey. The leading religious papers of Chicago 
speak of the work in the highest terms of praise. From our acquaintance with 
the authors, we know that the selections of songs and the music must be high- 


toned, spiritual, and earnest. 








NOTES. 


Iris proposed to make the new school build- 
ing at Lodi somewhat smaller than the old 
one, burned the 29th of March. 

INDIANA has a new educational journal, The 

Normal Teacher, published monthly at Lado- 
ga. The first number appeared in March. 
Price, $1.00 a year. 
i ASarnt Crorx County TEACHERS’ Assoct- 
ATION was organized at New Richmond, May 
4; Geo. Jackson, President; Addie Grey, See- 
retary. Miss Betsy Clapp is county superin- 
tendent. 

Onto, Indiana, and Michigan have a Tri- 
State Teachers’ Association. The first meet- 
ing was held in Toledo, March 9, and attended 
by 700 persons. The second meeting was also 
at Toledo, May 4. 

Ex-GovERNOoR WASHBURN and the regents 
of the state university have selected the site 
of the observatory, which he has endowed and 
donated to the state. It will be built near the 
summit of the hill beyond the Pre-~ident’s 
house. 

Pror. W. S. Jonnson, of the Whitewater 
Normal School, writes us that he will sail for 
Europe June 22d, and promises to furnish two 
articles for the JouRNAL, while he is gone — 
one for August, and one for September. He 
will make it a special point to visit the draw- 
ing schools of England and France. 

Joun J. Somers, principal of the ward 
school of the tenth district of Milwaukee, was 
elected, May 7th, superintendent of the city 
schools by the Board of Education. James 
MacAlister, Esq., who has served in this office 
with great efficiency for four years, stated, in 
his last quarterly report, that ** No one could 
have received a more generous support during 
the years that I have labored in the service of 
the public schools of this city.” 





WE are pained to learn that Miss Margaret 
Hosford, teacher of grammar and rletoric in 
the normal school at River Falls, has been 
compelled by serious illness to leave her work. 
Ner many friends will be exceedingly gratifi- 
ed to hear of her full recovery. 

Tue spring institutes — twenty-one in num- 
ber--cost the state only $1,383.05. Of this sum 
$950 were paid as the salaries of the conduc- 
tors ; $341.60, to meet their personal expenses; 
and $91.45, on a few incidental accounts. The 
two weeks’ institutes were relatively cheaper 
than the one week. 

Tue National Educational Association will 
not meet this year; the Paris Exposition is in 
the way. The American Institute of Instruc- 
tion will meet in the White Mountains, July 
9-12. Those, who cannot go to Paris, will do 
well to go to this meeting. Headquarters at 
one of the hotels. The exercises, we take it, 
will be largely physical. See notice of a guide 
book. 

Tue University of Michigan has issueda 
circular announcing very radical changes in 
the regulations respecting its courses of stu- 
dy. An entirely new course has been estab- 
lished, and is regarded as the natural sequel 
of the so-called English course of the high 
schools. The graduates in this course are to 
receive the degree of Bachelor of Letters. It 
is to be seen how this new departure will be 
received. 

Tue Superintendent of Public Instruction 
has, according to the provisions of the law 
which created the Board of Text-book Com- 
missloners, designated Monday evening, June 
3d, 1878, and his office, as the time and the 
place for the first meeting of this board. The 
members, besides himself, are Hon. R. E. 
Davis, Hon. George H. Paul, Pres. George S. 
Albee, and Hon. John B. Quimby. 
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Pror. Ira C. Kina, the deputy superinten- 
dent of public instruction of Iowa, recently 
gave usa pleasant cali. He was accompan- 
ied by his newly married wife, and was on his 
way cast to visit old friends. The professor 
was raised and partially educatedin this state, 
and retains a lively interest in our education- 
al adairs. 

A suort time ago, the question of admitting 
the pupils of the real-schulen, or high schools, 
was submitted to the professors of all the un- 
iversitics in Prussia; and yet, not only men 
of letters, but a vast majority of their scien- 
tific colleagues, gave their voice in favor of 
classical training for all boys intended for the 
university. This is very high authority. 

Pror. L. D. Harvey, of Sheboygan, adver- 
tises, in this number, his ventilator. This has 
now been in use over a year; and, we under- 
stand, that itis giving excellent satisfaction. 
It was introduced, last winter, into two pub- 
lic school buildings at St. Paul, Minn., and 
arrangements are now being made to use it in 
most of the school rooms of that city. The ap- 
paratus is very cheap, and is designed to reg- 
ulate the passage of the air through the win- 
dows, and to prevent the alr coming into the 
room from blowing directly upon the heads of 
the pupils. 

WE understand that Messrs. A. H. Andrews 
& Co., of Chicago, school furnishers, are per- 
fecting arrangements for the publication of a 
system of clementary drawing, prepared by 
Prof. McGregor, of the Platteville Normal 
School. This announcement will be read with 
interest. The same firm have shown usa new 
set of philosopical charts, printed in bronze 
on a dark back-ground, which are superior to 
any thing of the kind we have seen before, 
and which will be very useful where much ap- 
paratus cannot be afforded. 

Tue Secretary of the War Department has 
been establishing schools at all the military 
posts, garrisons, and permanent camps in the 
United States. The chaplains are the super- 
intendents of the schools, and enlisted men 
serve as teachers, each receiving 35 cents a day 
additional pay. These schools are attended by 
the soldiers and their children, together with 
the children of citizens living at the posts. 
The necessary school books are purchased 
from the post fund. 

In the old military posts at Fort Howard, 
Portage, and Prairie du Chien, in this state, 
schools were held for many yeais subsequent- 


ly to 1816. Chaplains did not always have the 
charge of these schools. Usually non-com- 
missioned officers were detailed to teach the 
children of both soldiers and citizens, and re- 
ceived each 15 cents a day above the regular 
army wages of $5.00 per month. 
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Pror. I. N. STEWART has lately procured, for 
the Berlin high school, a unique and valuable 
collection of Indian stone implements, sixty- 
seven in number. They were plowed up a 
short distance north of the school building, 
The account states that the stones were eyj- 
dently placed ina cache for safe keeping. The 
largest is 10% by 3% inches, the next is 8% by 
3, and one 71% by 3, and one 7 by 34. Fifteen 
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more average bby 2. The stones are oval, and 
some are pointed, and were probably used as 
lance heads and knives, and for skinning and 
dressing skins. They are of a peculiar white 
crystalline quartz. 

On A recent visit to Evansville, Rock coun- 
ty, we had the opportunity to address the cit- 
izens of that place upon the present phases 
of education in the state. We found them inter. 
ested in the subject, and especially in the 
prosperity of their graded school. Here an 
excellent academy was maintained for several 
years, and prepared the people to sustain 
subsequently the public high school. A 
beautiful and commodious building for the 
latter has been erected. The school maintains 
four departments, and they all seemed to be 
well filled. We found in the high school room 
about seventy pupils at the chapel exercises 
in the morning, a portion of these havin 
come in from the grammar department. Prof. 
A. R. Sprague, a graduate of Beloit college, 
has been in charge of the school for two years, 
and, as we were informed, will be continued 
for another year. He has done good work in 
the school, and has imparted his own enthusi- 
asm to his scholars. Miss Pettigrew, a former 
teacher at Madison, has given excellent satis- 
faction, the past year, at the head of the gram- 
marroom. With the other teachers we have 
no acquaintance, but they — to be fill- 
ing their positions with skill. We were im- 
pressed with the fact that the very best op- 
portunities are furnished to make the school 
at this place a superior one. 

TuE committee appointed by the legislature, 
last winter, to examine and appraise the 
books, fossils, minerals, scientific and mathe- 
matical instruments of the late Moses Strong, 
assistant state geologist, have completed their 
work, and made their report to the governor. 
They recommend the purchase of all the arti- 
cles offered to the state. They are to be plac- 
ed in the university, and used by it, or dispos- 
ed of by exchange or otherwis Mr. Strong, 
after graduating at Yale College, spent two 
years inthe mining schools of Germany. His 
note books, prepared while he was at school, 
show that he was a most painstaking and ac- 
complished student. He had collected some 
rare books and fine fossils, which pass into the 
hands of the state. With his superior qualifi- 
cations for the field work on the geological 
survey, he united the ready skill of a master 
draftsman. His early death was a great loss 
to the state. Itisaslight, but fitting tribute 
to the worth, and for the services of this young 
man, for the state to purchase for the univer- 
sity, or for its own use, the library, instru- 
ments, and cabinets, which he had collected. 








